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NATIONAL RINGS Simplify Cable Hanging Telephone Wire 


Time and again has the big convenience value of National Rings been 
proven. Especially is this true when cable installations are to be made in Drop — Duct — Tree 


the obstructed or congested urban areas or in rough country where the ide—Bridle—Jumper 
lines do not follow the highways and cable must be strung on bridges and Inside P 
over rivers. 


No matter where the cable is to be run the hanging is greatly simplified Also 
and speeded-up with the use of National Rings. 
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Another big advantage secured with National Rings is the ease with which NATIONAL Plastite Insulation 
necessary work can be done on cable. The removal of but two or three EXTRA LONG 
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rings (quickly replaced) allows ample working space. 
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Security of Military Tuformation 


By MAJ. ALBERT J. STOWE, G. S. C. 


Speaking before the recent national Independent convention, as personal rep- 
resentative of Maj. Gen. Geo. V. Strong, assistant chief of staff, G-2, Major 
Stowe emphasized the necessity of civilians and members of the armed forces 
to cease “careless talk'' and stop letting others read letters from service men 


which might provide valuable information to enemies and lose American lives. 


doubtedly he did, “a single peep out 

of you as to what we’re going to 
do. to Pearl Harbor, and your heads 
come off.” And so no Japs did peep and 
the surprise element at Pearl Harbor 
was what you all remember very viv- 
idly. Autocracies talk to their subjects 
like that; democracies don’t. In the first 
place we do not have subjects, and 
secondly, while we must accomplish the 
same objective—the preservation of our 
military secrets—we have recourse to 
other methods, primarily an appeal to 
the common sense of our citizens. 

We have a habit of saying that it is 
not the responsibility of the Army and 
Navy to teach civilians the importance 
of security of military information. 
Perhaps it is not our responsibility but 
it is very definitely in our interest that 
you learn it thoroughly and at once, 
because the only currency with which 
your conversational indiscretions are 
paid for, and paid for dearly, is the 
life-blood of those in uniform—of your 
loved ones, John and Joe and Henry; 
Mary and Anne and Ethel. 

Danger lies in the fact that many of 
you are sure you know nothing of value 
to the enemy. You do not realize that 
what you know has any military sig- 
nificance. You may say, “If we stood 
in the public square and told everything 
we know on any subject, it wouldn’t 
help Hitler a smitch!” 

Well, right now two men are locked 
up in New York, awaiting the justice 
due them as enemy agents. One of these 
confessed to getting his information by 
hanging around places where defense 
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Toon could tell his minions, as un- 


workers and service men gathered and 
picking up a chance remark here, 
another there, and doing it so effec- 
tively that he was able to fill out many 
a picture long-puzzling to the German 
intelligence. 


Guard Seemingly Trivial Information 


Bits and fragments of secrets, that’s 
all. If you remember nothing else of 
what I am telling you, remember it is 
with such matters that Military Intelli- 
gence most frequently deals. I want to 
impress you with the seeming triviality 
of information you talk about because 
you never in the world would otherwise 
recognize that with it, combined with 
what he gleans from somebody else, the 
enemy agent builds many a picture 
ruinous to our plans; deadly to our 
troops. 


Enemy Intelligence seeks to gather 
all the information it can about our 
troops, wants to know where they are, 
what is the state of their training, 
what is their equipment, where they are 
going, what their plans are, where they 
are going to strike, and when, and in 
what order of battle. You may depend 
upon it that the German genius for 
detail does not stop at the borders of 
any science, any business, any industry 
or any country. 


That genius for thoroughness was 
exhibited in training the agents who 
were sent to this country last year 
after they had been trained in the 
famous sabotage schools you have read 
about. German Intelligence already has 
a great deal of information about us, 
but it is hungry for more details. It 


can never get enough. Here are some 
of the things it wants to know: 


“Where are the important war indus- 
tries located?”” This is obviously valu- 
able for sabotage purposes. 

“What are the critical shortages in 
raw materials?” Some man may say to 
his wife that things are going fine at 
the plant, except that they need a 
supply of radio crystals—or lenses, per- 
haps. The possibilities here are end- 
less. 

“What is the food supply situation 
in specific areas?” 
“Number of 
schools . . .” 
such a school. 
of pupils. 


pupils in aviation 
You may have a son in 

He knows the number 
He may tell you. 

“Position of anti-aircraft batteries 
...” You may live near one. Don’t talk 
about it. 

“Date and place of departure of con- 
voys...” There are innumerable ways 
that careless talk can betray this infor- 
mation to the enemy. 


“Names of commanding officers of 
divisions, personal characteristics, 
weaknesses, recent promotions, recent 
associates, recent trips, new assign- 
ments.” Information of this sort is very 
useful to the enemy. But he wants to 
know all the details from items in local 
newspapers—social notes, and innocent 
stuff like that. He pieces it together 
to get a picture of our order of battle 
—that is, the location and strength of 
our troops. 


How do these things happen? Almost 
always through carelessness. Sometimes 
a soldier talks. Sometimes his wife 





talks. Sometimes it is a clerk in a gro- 
cery store, or a bartender, or a drafts- 
man, or somebody in a service organi- 
zation, or perhaps a stevedore who has 
helped to load munitions for overseas 
shipment, or the head of a great indus- 
try, or a banker, or an insurance agent. 
In other words, a cross-section of the 
most talkative nation on the face of the 
earth—a nation which values its free 
speech, a nation which has never had 
to put a curb on its tongue, which has 
never had to suspect its neighbors, or 
question its friends, whether those 
friends live across the border or in the 
next block or in the next apartment. 


It always seems so harmless. The 
wife of an Army officer goes into a 
butcher shop. The clerk on duty looks 
like an average American boy. Why 
distrust him? It isn’t the American 
custom to distrust people. It is true 
that her husband is away on a secret 
mission. But she doesn’t know the 
secret. She just knows he’s away. It 
doesn’t seem necessary to avoid talking 
about it when the clerk asks questions. 
She isn’t ordering as much food as she 
used to, so the questioner has a per- 
fectly innocent basis for conversation. 


I have run across other instances 
which, had they not been checked, 
would have led to more and more 


danger, for instance: 


(1) The trusted secretary of an ex- 
ecutive of a large steel corporation 
volunteered for USO work in the eve- 
nings. She was thirtyish and not very 
attractive-looking. But a handsome 
young private attached himself to her, 
and sought her company outside of the 
USO. The attention was flattering. The 
woman was attracted to the young 
soldier. He became more and more at- 
tentive and made excuses to meet her 
in her office rather than outside. One 
day he asked her about the shipment 
of some materials, with the excuse that 
a friend of his was on the freighter 
scheduled to carry the material to its 
destination. The woman became sus- 
picious and put him off, meanwhile re- 
porting him to the military authorities. 
He was proved to be a German agent. 
His trick of being attentive to older 
women in trusted positions was nothing 
new. 

(2) A soldier who never failed to let 
his mama know where he was and what 
he was doing was sent overseas. At a 
railroad station he wrote his mother’s 
telephone number on a match-folder, 
gave it to a trainman and asked him to 
call his mother collect and tell her that 
he was sailing that night. The train- 
man fulfilled his request from an open 
pay-booth in the railroad station. An 
agent overheard, and the information 
was relayed to an Axis submarine. The 
ship was sunk shortly after leaving her 
berth. 


Training Men in Uniform 
Not to Talk 


It is not necessary to remind me that 
indiscretions are not limited to civilians; 
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“I guess we should go make an explanation .. ." 





that we in uniform are not blameless, 
You may have encountered both officers 
and men who lacked caution regarding 
military information. This is admitted 
although it is dreadful to contemplate, 
for a blabbermouth in uniform is po- 
tentially as great a menace to the 
Army or Navy, as a sentry who falls 
asleep at his post. Naturally, since 
most of the men in our armed forces 
were themselves lately civilians, they 
have the same need as you to be edv- 
cated on the seriousness of security of 
military information. You may be as- 
sured they are getting such education 
in far more intensive ways than you 
realize. Morning, noon, and night, as 
soon as a man dons a uniform, he is 
made continually mindful he must 
guard his tongue. 

Bear in mind that putting a uniform 
on an individual does not necessarily 
change his human nature overnight. A 
braggart in khaki, as in mufti, finds it 
pretty hard to admit that he isn’t thor- 
oughly “in the know.” Sometimes, as 
a result, his conceit carries him off-base 
and he divulges military information 
to his friends or exaggerates beyond all 
proportion what little he does know 
simply to seem important. Others are 
carried away by faith, enthusiasm, and 
frequently by ignorance. 

It makes no difference why people 
talk, whether through thoughtlessness 
or stubborn insistence on their “right 
to talk.” They must be judged by the 
potential consequences of what they 
reveal. When they reveal even bits or 
scraps of military information they en- 
danger lives—lives of tremendous value 
to both nation and families — and so 
what they do is utterly reprehensible. 

This war is realism on the most aw- 
ful scale ever known to man. While it 
is global in its vastness, it is as inti- 
mate as the tiniest home in our land. 
There is nothing the least bit abstract 
about war when it enters the home. 
Then and there it takes on mighty in- 
dividual proportions. Then its stark 
tragedy is bitterly personalized by 
every name on every casualty list. Ther 
we are not smug any more; no longer 
complacent. We do not feel that war’s 
demands must be tailored to suit our 
individual, personal convenience—that 
it is a part-time matter. At this point, 
we readily curb our impulse to chatter 
carelessly, fully awake now to the haz- 
ard loose talk puts in the way of all 
loved ones, bound and determined that 
we will not have on our consciences any 
of those names on lengthening casualty 
lists. 

It is nice to bake cakes or make jelly 
for “Poor Mary” whose husband went 
down on a torpedoed vessel, but Mary 
must not be blamed for an impulse 

(Please turn to page 17) 
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during the past week should cer- 

tainly recall to the minds of many 
telephone men the grim truth of that 
famous observation once made by Chief 
Justice John Marshall: “The power to 
tax is the power to destroy.” The ten- 
tative decision of the House Ways and 
Means Committee to increase the fed- 
eral tax on monthly telephone bills 
from 10 to 15 per cent (and boosting 
the long distance tax from 20 to 25 per 
cent) brings the telephone industry 
face to face with what may prove to 
be one of the most critical decisions in 
its existence. 


D EVELOPMENTS in Washington 


The decision, stated in the alterna- 
tive, amounts to this: Is the telephone 
business going to continue as a neces- 
sary part of the living standards for 
the masses of the American public? Or 
is the telephone business going to de- 
velop, European style, into a semi-lux- 
ury for the more affluent citizens and, 
as such, properly a target for heavy 
taxation similar to the excises on liquor, 
mink coats, ete.? The decision will be 
made by Congress. But you and you 
and you can help Congress to make it 
right by your advice, suggestions, and 
recommendations. 

This decision obviously will affect the 
future destiny of the telephone indus- 
try as such. But what is more impor- 
tant, it can also affect the future of 
the average American citizen by deter- 
mining whether he and his family shall 
be permitted to share in the benefits of 
the great public service of communica- 
tions. 
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Heavy telephone excise taxes might place service in high- 


priced quality or semi-luxury class which only a relatively 


few can afford. . . . Suggests telephone people write 


Congress opposing higher taxes. . . . Hearings open on 
Wheeler-White bill to reorganize FCC... . Telephone 
companies may protest closing of telegraph agencies. 


It may seem to be drawing the line a 
little fine to say that such important 
consequences could depend on the out- 
come of the simple decision to boost a 
federal tax from 10 to 15 per cent. But 
the issue is not so simple as that. Our 
government has reached a point in its 
policy of selectively taxing the tele- 
phone business all out of proportion to 
taxes on any other utility service where 
it must determine, perhaps, once and 
for all, that the telephone is to be 
henceforth a sort of deputy tax collec- 
tor. Or, it must determine that the 
telephone is an everyday necessity of 
typical American life and that it should 
be permitted to go its way unhampered 
by any abnormal burden of taxation. 

If it once becomes the settled policy 
of our government to make the tele- 
phone business a regular tax-collecting 
agency, the monthly excise tax will not 
necessarily stop at 15 per cent. The 
tendency will be to push it up and up 
as the need for government revenue 
continues. Such has been the experi- 
ence of the vendors of liquor and to- 
bacco—both dispensible semi-luxuries 


and hence a proper vehicle for heavy 
taxation. 

The first step was taken by our gov- 
ernment in this direction when Con- 
gress picked communications out of the 
rest of the utility family for a tax 
burden in the revenue law enacted in 
1941. This resulted in the 6 per cent 
monthly tax on the telephone local ex- 
change service, which was increased to 
10 per cent last year. But these two 
steps, while tending in the direction of 
making the telephone business a nat- 
ural tax goat, were not necessarily ir- 
revocable. Such taxes are still small 
enough to be repealed or tapered off, 
when the war is over. 

But when the tax percentage gets as 
high as 15 and 20 per cent of what the 
subscriber pays, there is every danger 
that it will become a permanent habit 
with the government to look upon rev- 
enue-raising via the telephone bill as a 
fixed institution. It would become part 
of our established fiscal policy. If that 
happens, the end of the war will bring 
no surcease. The American telephone 


industry would simply find itself in the 
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position of Sinbad the Sailor in the 
Arabian Nights, condemned to travel 
the rest of his days burdened with the 
Old Man of the Sea clinging ever to his 
back. 


It is no argument at all, of course, to 
urge that there should be no excise tax 
on the telephone business simply be- 
cause there is no excise tax on the gas 
or electric utilities. (There is, in the 
latter case, a 3 per cent tax, levied 10 
years ago, against the electric compa- 
nies—not payable by the consumer.) 
But it is a fair question to ask Con- 
gress whether the telephone is any less 
of a necessity of normal American 
home life than gas or electricity. In 
the case of normal American business 
life it is obviously much more of a 
necessity. 


The insidious angle of this tax is the 
fact that just at present, when there 
is more money than goods to buy in 
circulation, it will not be keenly felt. 
Few, if any, persons now having a tele- 
phone would give up his or her service 
simply because the monthly bill has 
been raised by the amount of the pro- 
posed tax increase. Such will be the 
situation as long as the present lush 
money continues. That will certainly 
be as long as the war lasts, and per- 
haps for some time thereafter. 


But wait until the tight money at- 
mosphere of the reconstruction period 
comes along. Then you’ll see plenty of 
subscribers who will make their deci- 
sion to give up or retain their service 
on the very basis of whether or not it 
is heavily taxed. The same is even 
more strongly indicated in the case of 
newly married couples—normal pros- 
pects for new service—faced with the 
problem of establishing post-war homes 
during a period of economic pressure. 


Under such circumstances, it is quite 
possible to visualize the telephone busi- 
ness as a contracting industry—draw- 
ing back to the realm of high-priced 
quality service for the relatively few 
able to pay for it. That is the way 
telephone service has developed in the 
peonized countries of the pre-war Bal- 
kans where the telephone was the mark 
of a rich man or public official. 


But that is not the way the telephone 
business was developed in America, to 
date. The telephone business was born 
in America, discovered and generally 
improved by Americans. It has reached 
its highest peak of public service for 
the greatest number of people in Amer- 
ica. It is part of the average Ameri- 
can’s heritage that he should look for- 
ward to a continuation of this policy of 
constantly expanding telephone service 
that will eventually be available to all 
—on farm or in city, even the humblest. 


Punitive taxation 
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would stop this 








J. K. JOHNSTON, secretary of the Independent 
Pioneer Telephone Association in Indianapolis, 
Ind., who was elected an honorary member of 
the United States Independent Teleph Asso- 
ciation during the 47th annual session of the 
association held recently at the Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago. Mr. Johnston is the only honorary 
member of the USITA in the United States. 





policy and eventually reverse it. The 
industry would be compelled to abandon 
its plans for more construction and im- 
provements after the war. A premature 
old age would attack a great enterprise 
now in the vigor of its industrial youth. 
It would acquire the secondary role of 
a publican, living on what crumbs a 
patronizing government permitted it to 
retain from its collections. 

Nor should there be any false hope 
that there is any special security in the 
role of unofficial tax gatherer. One oc- 
casionally hears the argument that 
since government is likely to be even 
more avaricious than socialistic, it will 
tend to let alone those business enter- 
prises which prove to be valuable tax 
collectors. But the history of all gov- 
ernments indicates that there is no im- 
munity from public ownership in the 
role of the publican. On the contrary, 
the politician has invariably cast a 
suspicious eye on any goose that laid 
golden eggs. As a _ result, tobacco, 
liquor, and even matches in many pre- 
war European countries started out as 
heavily taxed semi-luxuries and ended 
up as government monopolies. 

This then may well be the critical 
point—the historical fork in the road— 
for the American telephone business 
which in the past has come such a long 
way and done so much to contribute to 
the richness of the American way of 
life, as a private enterprise. If it is to 
the advantage of the American people 
that the telephone should continue along 
that path, then the necessary steps are 
clear. Discriminatory tax burdens on 


the telephone user must cease. Specifi- 
cally, the proposed increase of taxes, 
tentatively approved by the House 
Ways and Means Committee (while at 
the same time pointedly refusing to 
levy almost any other substantial tax 
increase proposed by the Treasury) 
should be forthwith disapproved. 
Finally, some assurance, in plain statu- 
tory language, should be inserted ir al] 
future revenue laws whereby necessary 
taxes on the telephone user will ter- 
minate when the war ends or as soon 
thereafter as the fiscal mechanics of 
the government will permit. 


This can be accomplished only by 
those (such as those who read these 
lines) who are in a position to know 
the gravity of this situation. Congress- 
men, individually cannot be expected to 
know it. It must be brought to their 
attention by those who do know it and 
this means you. Much valuable work 
has already been done by industry and 
associate officials who were quick to 
sense this threat to the welfare of a 
monumental American enterprise. 


There is every reason to believe that 
this program of education can be suc- 
cessful, just as it was in the case of the 
Wage-Hour Law amendments. But 
there is no time to lose. You can help 
by writing or wiring to your Congress- 
man and Senator, particularly if he is 
a member of either the House Ways 
and Means Committee or the Senate 
Finance Committee. It might be well 
to hold off on the Senators until we see 
what the House finally decides to do. 
Members of these committees are as 
follows: 


HOUSE 
Robert L. Doughton, North Carolina. 
Thomas H. Cullen, New York. 
Jere Cooper, Tennessee. 
Wesley E. Disney, Oklahoma. 
John D. Dingell, Michigan. 
A. Willis Robertson, Virginia. 
Milton H. West, Texas. 
James P. McGranery, Pennsylvania. 
Wilbur D. Mills, Arkansas. 
Allen T. Treadway, Massachusetts. 
Harold Knutson, Minnesota. 
Daniel A. Reed, New York. 
Roy O. Woodruff, Michigan. 
Thomas A. Jenkins, Ohio. 
Donald H. McLean, New Jersey. 
Bertrand W. Gearhart, California. 
Frank Carlson, Kansas. 


SENATE 

Walter F. George, Georgia. 
David I. Walsh, Massachusetts. 
Alben W. Barkley, Kentucky. 
Tom Connally, Texas. 
Josiah W. Bailey, North Carolina. 
Bennett Champ Clark, Missouri. 
Harry Flood Byrd, Virginia. 
Peter G. Gerry, Rhode Island. 
Joseph F. Guffey, Pennsylvania. 
Edwin C. Johnson, Colorado. 
George L. Radcliffe, Maryland. 
Robert M. LaFollette, Jr., Wisconsin. 
Arthur Capper, Kansas. 

(Please turn to page 33) 
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of the Pennsylvania Railroad con- 

tains 35,981 blue and only 61 gold 
stars. The small percentage of men 
lost is most gratifying and undoubted- 
ly is made possible by the development 
of good equipment and proper and ade- 
quate training. Reliable and fast com- 
munication service also has played a 
most important part in the saving of 
lives. 


| T IS noted that the war service flag 
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Hand lines usually made of sash cord 
are important for use on all line work, 
but it is surprising to note the extent 
to which they are neglected. Not only 
are they necessary to make the work 
easier, but they also are necessary 
from a safety angle. Hand lines of 
an approved type, equipped with nec- 
essary fittings, can now be obtained at 
a reasonable cost. 


% x 


Maj. Charles E. Ward, of the Signal 
Corps Plant Engineering Agency in 
Philadelphia, had a new excuse for ab- 
senteeism pulled on him recently by an 
engineer who missed a full day from 
the office. The next morning the major 
asked the engineer in a friendly fash- 
ion where he had been the day be- 
fore and why he had not called in to 
report his absence. The engineer re- 
pied that while taking a bath in the 
morning he dropped his false teeth in 
the tub and broke them, that he talked 
so queerly without teeth he was em- 
barrassed.to call on the telephone so 
had taken the day off to get the teeth 
repaired. (The good major did not have 
an answer for this one.) 


* * * 


Maj. Roy J. Scott and Maj. A. E. 
Wharton of the Office of the Chief 
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Signal Officer, Washington, D. C., paid 
a recent visit to the Signal Corps Plant 
Engineering Agency of Philadelphia. 
Major Scott is one of the old-timers 
in the Signal Corps. 


* * * 


Recently I had the pleasure of ex- 
amining drawings, specifications and 
photographs of light-weight, self-sup- 
porting steel towers which can be built 
at such a low cost there is every indi- 
cation that at some time, in the not 
far distant future, they may be used 
in lieu of wood poles on heavy toll lines. 
We have long known the advantages of 
self-supporting steel towers in that 
they do not require guying and they 
have been extensively used for power 
lines, but due to their high cost they 
have not even been considered for toll 
lines. The light-weight, low-cost tower 
may be the answer. With the use of 
this type of tower, high tensile wire 
and long span construction should sure- 
ly prove its worth in the telephone 
field. 


* + * 


It is an interesting fact that so 
many. telephone companies neglect the 
use of pole steps and permit the fre- 
quent climbing by linemen to ruin vari- 
ous terminal and test poles. Pole steps 
are certainly cheaper than poles and 
they also save considerable time of 
troublemen. 


It is a great satisfaction to note that 
our readers often refer to something 
which was published in TELEPHONY 
months and even years ago. This would 
indicate that our subscribers not only 
read TELEPHONY carefully, but after 
reading the issue file it for future ref- 


erence, oftentimes finding it to be of 
valuable assistance. 


* * * 


Lincoln Thompson, president of the 
Soundscriber Corp., recently referred to 
voice recording as “‘voice carbon copy” 
which is considered most appropriate. 
We insist on a carbon copy of all of 
our letters for possible future refer- 
ence, so why shouldn’t we also have a 
copy of our important conversations for 
the same reason? There is every indi- 
cation that recording will be extensive- 
ly used in the telephone industry dur- 
ing the post-war period. 

Walter Winchell, in his column on 
October 5, states: “All ’phone calls to 
Washington are recorded.” We believe 
what he intended to say was, “Some 
telephone calls to Washington are re- 
corded.” 


* * * 


I enjoyed a recent visit with W. S. 
Holton, assistant sales manager, and 
B. G. Le Mieux, director of research 
for the Fibre Conduit Co. of New York. 
These men gave me some interesting 
information on the use of conduit for 
underground telephone cable systems. 


* * * 


H. F. Schlarb, formerly an engineer 
with the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. of Des Moines, Iowa, and now 
with the Plant Engineering Agency, 
Office of the Chief Signal Officer, Phil- 
adelphia, has recently been promoted to 


captain. 
* * * 


Maj. William V. Sayner, Signal 
Corps, with the Alaska Communication 
System, Seattle, Wash., has promised 
to write an article on submarine cable 
installation for publication in a future 
issue of TELEPHONY. 
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“Why 7 rem Staying Ou Uy Got" 


By ALICE M. GILL 


Senior Supervisor 


Middle States Telephone Co. of Illinois, Pekin, Ill. 


O TELL YOU why I am staying 

on my job as a telephone operator, 

I will have to go back many years. 
Telephone work in our family is a tra- 
dition. My mother was an operator, 
and relatives on both side of the family 
were employed by the telephone com- 
pany in their localities. As a matter of 
fact, my father was manager of a 
neighboring telephone exchange and 
first met my mother through telephone 
work. 

I am sure that I was impressed as a 
child by the consciousness that mother’s 
work was important in the daily lives 
of people in our community. Whether 
it was a realization that her hands ad- 
ministered to the comfort of people in 
their hours of tragedy and sorrow or 
hastened messages of joy and success, 
I do not know, but when people asked 
me what I wanted to be when I grew 
up, I always answered promptly “a 
telephone operator.” 

So when I was old enough, I applied 
for a job with the old Citizens Tele- 
phone Co. and was told to report imme- 
diately, which I did with a great deal 
of pride and enthusiasm. However, I 
had no way of knowing then what this 
step would mean to me—that this work 
would provide such a sense of satis- 
faction through the knowledge of doing 
a tremendous amount of good every day 
—or that when my home was to be 
broken up in a time of depression, my 
old job would be ready as a haven for 
me and my little son. But that is get- 
ting ahead of my story. 

I stayed with the Citizens company 
for about three years, and when I mar- 
ried, I gave up my work to devote my 
time to housekeeping until several years 
later. When it was necessary for me to 
go to work again to support myself and 
son, of course, I thought first of the 
telephone company. 

There are many young women who 
have been faced with a similar prob- 
lem, and I am sure that only one of 
those could fully appreciate the happi- 
ness I felt when word came that I could 
step right into telephone work at the 
Citizens company again. I had seen 
bookkeepers and stenographers try to 
go back to work again after they had 
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ALICE GILL, senior supervisor 
of the Middle States Telephone 
Co. of Illinois at Pekin, started 
in telephone work there in 1924. 
Her first work period lasted for 
about four years or until the 
spring of 1928 when she gave up 
her job to be married. Later, 
when circumstances made it nec- 
essary that she provide the living 
for herself and son, she again 
returned to telephone work. For 
the past three years, Mrs. Gill 
has filled the assignment of 
senior supervisor very capably, 


and prior to that time did an 





equally fine job as a junior su- 
pervisor. 

Mrs. Gill’s 15-year-old son, Irv- 
ing, is in first year high school. 
She also has a brother who is with 
the armed forces somewhere in 
the Pacific, therefore she shares 
in the concern of her co-workers 
over the absence of loved ones. 

Many ago Mrs. Gill's 
mother was a telephone operator, 


years 


and her father, a telephone man, 
was employed at the Mackinaw 
exchange in Tazewell county, IIli- 
nois. It was through telephone 
work that her parents met. There 
is scarcely a branch of their fam- 
ily which is not in some way asso- 
ciated with the telephone indus- 
try, down through “her sisters and 
her cousins and her aunts.” 

As a supplement to the various 
means designed to aid in instruct- 
ing student operators, Mrs. Gill 
has. compiled a toll reference 
book illustrating every type of toll 
call that has ever been placed 
through the Pekin exchange. This 
summary has been a valuable help 
to girls learning toll operating in 
that it gives them the benefit of 
knowledge gained from years of 
actual experience. 

Reading and letter-writing com- 
prise most of her leisure time. Be- 
sides her family and job, her chief 
interest is people and working 
with them. 








lost the knack of their work (or teen- 
age looks) but I have observed again 
and again that a good telephone oper- 
ator can always go back to work when 
necessary. 

I have always been proud of being a 
telephone operator. I know that I have 
a greater knowledge of human nature 
and faith in people than I would have 
had in many other lines of work. It is 
true that telephone girls have to take a 
lot of seemingly needless abuse, but we 
know, after a period of ten or more 


years’ service, that we save countless 
lives and that the work we do is more 
urgent than almost anything that can 
be done for people. 

The girls who come to the telephone 
company today have not known of 
another war and another depression. 
Many of them come from homes where 
there are so many modern conveniences 
they have had little or no serious re- 
sponsibility or experience with work of 
any kind. To those of us whose tele- 
phone job became a career and a trust, 
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there is a natural desire to stick to our 
job now and work with the young 
people whose experience is limited. We 
like to feel that since so much expe- 
rience and training are required to 
make a good telephone operator, our 
efforts to help them will do more than 
we cou!d do any place else to help the 
war effort. We have a very fine group 
of younger girls whom we want to help 
to the point where they can receive the 
extra satisfaction that comes with 
greater knowledge and efficiency. 
Telephone work will always offer the 
pleasure and satisfaction which I have 
described and particularly the knowl- 
edge of doing a highly honorable and 
highly important service for so many 
people. In addition to this, it will 
always continue to offer a challenge to 
my ability to acquire more knowledge. 
I want to be working on the day 
when victory is declared. I want to be 
on the job when my company and my 
community tackles the special problems 
that will come after the war. I want to 
help make our service better than it 
has ever been before. Especially do I 
want to be working and see the day 
when my son may start on a career of 
telephone work with the organization 
where I am doing my life’s work. I 
recommend telephone people to him as 
the finest in the world, and I recom- 
mend the company and associates I 
have known so many years. 
(EDITOR’S NOTE: This essay by 
Mrs. Gill won first prize in a contest 
given by the Central Electric & Tel- 
phone Co., of Sioux Falls, S. D., of 
which the Middle States company at 
Pekin, Ill., is a subsidiary. She was 
presented with a $25 War Bond.) 


Vv 


Ohio Right-of-Way Agent 
Retires After 43 Years 

After 43 years of securing company 
rights-of-way through Ohio’s hills and 
valleys, Alex B. Crawford, Columbus 
right-of-way agent for the Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co., retired September 30. 

Mr. Crawford started his telephone 
career with the Clinton Telephone Co. 
at Wilmington, Del., as a lineman. In 
1901, he was employed by the old Cen- 
tral Union Telephone Co. at Hillsboro, 
working again as a lineman and later 
as foreman until he became affiliated 
with Ohio State as foreman at Wash- 
ington C.H. After the merger in 1921, 
his talents were utilized as foreman, 
plant chief and field man in various 
locations in the Dayton division, until 
1927, when he was transferred to Co- 
lumbus. 

At a luncheon held September 16, 
he was presented with a farewell re- 
membrance by his co-workers in the toll 
plant engineering department. 
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Security of 
Information 


(Concluded from page 12) 





rend limb from limb the most sympa- 
thetic neighbor whose careless talk 
helped the sea-serpents of Schickel- 
gruber aim the torpedo. 


Modern Communication Quickly 
Transmits Enemy Information 


Nowadays modern methods of com- 
munication, combined with highly de- 
veloped intelligence technique, place 
military information in hostile hands 
almost as fast as it drips from lips of 
the thoughtless. 

Grim tragedy, costly in needless loss 
of men and materiel, is found in this 
case where news traveled quickly: An 
enemy submarine lay off our eastern 
coast. It allowed one of our merchant 
ships to pass in safety. Following a 
considerable interval, another of, our 
vessels was allowed to go unmolested. 
A third ship was likewise ignored. But 
finally, a fourth hove in sight. The sub 
went into action—our ship was tor- 
pedoed and sunk. A few survivors were 
told that of the four ships, theirs was 
singled out for liquidation because it 
had the most critical materiel aboard. 

This was the case and our men knew 
that the submarine commander hadn’t 
found it out just by crystal gazing! 
And, more than likely, he didn’t find it 
out through the deliberate act of a 
traitor. Again, his agents had pieced 
together bits and scraps of information 
so generously scattered to the four 
winds by careless talkers. 

Do you still think the enemy is slow 
on the uptake? A U. S. aircraft car- 
rier arrived at Colon Harbor, the At- 
lantic entrance to the Panama Canal, 
one morning at 6:30 and prepared to 
transit. She had no sooner got through 
the first set of locks and entered Gatun 
Lake than the German radio broadcast 
from Berlin the fact that the U. S. Air- 
craft Carrier was transitting the 
Panama Canal westward to augment 
the United States fleet in the Pacific. 
It takes about three hours to transit 
that part of the canal! 





Don't Let Others Read Letters 
From Service Men 


You sometimes say that being cau- 
tious in your conversation does not 
seem like a very stiff assignment. Every- 
body who is once impressed by the need 
to be discreet with respect to military 
information can be, so easily, you say. 
People in all walks of life, old and 
young, rich and poor, can keep their 


own counsel. The task is easy, you in- 
sist. In a sense that is so. But para- 
doxically, I realize that it is one of the 
hardest things asked of persons on the 
home-front. It runs counter to our nat- 
ural inclination not to brag of some- 
thing of which we are very proud. And 
heaven knows we are proud (as all get- 
out) of that son, or husband, dad or 
sweetheart on those distant battle- 
fronts, of John, and Joe and Henry; 
proud, too, of those women in the mili- 
tary services, Mary, Anne and Ethel. 
It helps us heaps to be brave in the 
face of their absence if only we can 
boast a bit of their exploits. 

The folks at the office, factory or 
store all seem interested in how the 
boy is doing: “Where is he now?” “Did 
he bag any planes lately?” And it is 
so human to answer; to read them his 
last letter. Yet all this is precisely what 
we must not do; it definitely endangers 
the lives we hold dear. If we persist 
in passing around the contents of re- 
cent letters from the front some of 
them may very possibly turn out to be 
the last ones. 

Remember, while we are on the sub- 
ject of letters, that military censorship 
exists for the very specific purpose of 
safeguarding the effectiveness of 
secrecy and surprise in our military 
operations; not to keep you from re- 
ceiving “don’t worry” messages from 
relatives. The institution of censorship 
maintained at great cost is not set up 
as a game to be beaten. There is noth- 
ing clever or cute in efforts to evolve 
kid codes to evade the spirit of censor- 
ship designed to keep hazards from the 
paths of those you love, to speed the 
final, decisive victory and return those 
for whom you yearn incessantly. Re- 
gardless of how full of censor’s dele- 
tions your letters may be, it is well to 
always consider those letters as privi- 
leged communications to be treated ac- 
cordingly. 

I am not going to try to end my talk 
with a dramatic punch-line. I am simply 
going to ask you to think over what I 
have said. To talk it over with your 
family and friends. And to highly re- 
solve right here and now, that you are 
going to do your best to help solve this 
problem of careless talk. 


Vv 


Skarolid Transferred to Omaha 

C. T. SKAROLID, acting plant man- 
ager of the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. in Fargo, N. D., has been 
transferred to Omaha, Neb., to become 
plant supervisor of the company’s Ne- 
braska-South Dakota area with head- 
quarters in Omaha. L. E. KEITH of the 
Fargo office will take over the duties 
formerly assigned to Mr. Skarolid. 
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Indiana Commission 
Acts on Two Cases 

In an order issued October 22, the 
Indiana Public Service Commission ap- 
proved an application by the Indiana 
Bell Telephone Co. to provide local 
service to the home of H. Burch Nun- 
ley, located in the Cumberland (Ind.) 
exchange area, because of his duties as 
fuel rationing executive of the Indiana 
district Office of Price Administration. 

At the same time, the commission 
dismissed a petition by residents of 
Chesterfield, Ind., who asserted that 
the telephone service of the Daleville 
& Middletown Telephone Co. was inade- 
quate and sought to be transferred to 
the Anderson, Ind., exchange. 


Vv 


Telephone Date with 
Married Woman Costly 

Making a telephone date with Mrs. 
Josephine Bishop, Mt. Auburn, Ohio, 
recently proved costly to Edward Pe- 
ters, 44, Mt. Washington. Judge Clar- 
ence Spraul fined Mr. Peters $12 Oc- 
tober 6 in police court on the charge 
of disorderly conduct. 

Three weeks before Mrs. Bishop 
prosecuted a married woman on a sim- 
ilar charge. The woman admitted she 
and friends telephoned the Bishop home 
nearly 100 times, pretending they want- 
ed to make dates with Mr. Bishop. The 
Bishops, this woman said, were stran- 
gers to her and her friends and had 
been selected for their “joke.” Judge 
Daniel Handley fined her $25 and costs. 
(TELEPHONY, Oct. 2, p. 20.) 

“Since I prosecuted the woman they 
now have turned their attention to me,” 
Mrs. Bishop told Judge Spraul. “I re- 
ceive calls now from men.” 

Late Tuesday, October 5, Mr. Peters 
telephoned the Bishop home three times 
by his own admission in court. At the 
request of Lt. Harry Tobertge and De- 


Robert Meldon and Frank 


tectives 
Harrison, Mrs. Bishop made a date to 


meet her caller. The detectives were 
waiting with her and arrested Mr. 
Peters. He denied a woman gave him 
the number to call. He said a man he 
met in a cafe two months ago gave 
him the number and it was not until 
Tuesday he thought of telephoning Mrs. 
Bishop. 


Vv 


Telephone Heckler Fined 
In Milwaukee, Wis. 

Emil Shevey of Milwaukee, Wis., was 
not satisfied with listening in on tele- 
phone calls of Miss Ruth Berghold, 
who is on the same party line, but also 
insisted in taking part in the conversa- 
tion, it was testified in district court 
October 11. Miss Berghold’s patience 
reached the breaking point, she said, 
when Mr. Shevey cut in to call a man, 
who was telephoning her, “a panty- 
waist.” 

Judge Harvey L. Neelen fined the 
telephone heckler $5.00. 


Vv 


Operator Sues Southwestern 
Bell for Damages 

F. D. Wilkins, attorney of Louisiana, 
Mo., has filed a petition in the office of 
the circuit court clerk in a suit for 
damages in which Miss Genevieve 
Stephens, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
P. O. Stephens of Louisiana is plaintiff. 
Named in the petition as defendants 
are Miss Jane Monroe and the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. 


In the petition it is alleged by the 
plaintiff that on a day in May, 1943, 
the plaintiff had been for 23 months 
an employe of the telephone company 
in the capacity of switchboard opera- 
tor, and that Jane Monroe, chief opera- 
tor for the company “in a rude, insolent 
and angry manner assaulted the plain- 


, 


tiff, struck and injured her” and on an 
undesignated day in June, 1943, “when 
the plaintiff had relieved another girl 
at the switchboard, she again assaulted 
her and shoved her against the board.” 

The plaintiff asks the court for judg- 
ment for $500 actual and $2,500 puni- 
tive damages, and for costs. The suit 
will be docketed for trial at the Janu- 
ary, 1944, term of court, to be heard by 
Judge Theodore Breure of St. Charles. 

Miss Monroe, whose home is in Glas- 
cow has held the position of chief oper- 
ator in the Louisiana exchange for sev- 
eral months. 


Vv 


ICC Denies Rate Increase of 
Illinois Central Company 

The Illinois Commerce Commission 
on October 22 denied the motion of the 
Illinois Central Telephone Co. for a re- 
vised schedule of exchange rates at its 
various exchanges. 

The commission, however, allowed the 
company 60 days within which to fur- 
nish and deliver statements showing 
breakdown of revenue, expenses and in- 
come accounts by exchanges for a 
period of three years. 

Farmer City, Ill., was one of the 
communities represented at the hearing 
before the commission on September 23 
to protest a raise in rates at this time. 


Vv 


Marcellus (N. Y.) Company 
To Extend Service 

Residents of Rose Hill, Borodino and 
portions of the towns of Marcel- 
lus, Spafford, Onadaga and Skaneateles 
in New York are assured dependable 
telephone service provided by the Fin- 
ger Lakes Telephone Co. of Marcellus, 
whose application to extend its lines 
into that section of the county was 
heard by John F. O’Brien, hearing ex- 
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amine: for the New York Public Serv- 
ice Commission on October 1. 

No opposition to the application ap- 
peared at the hearing. Extension of 
the Finger Lake company’s lines actu- 
ally was made when two local compa- 
nies went out of business a year ago. 


Vv 


New Jersey Commission to 
Investigate Rates of Bell 

The New Jersey Public Utility Com- 
mission obtained permission from thé 
State House Commission October 29 to 
utilize $15,000 of its unexpended appro- 
priation to make an inquiry into rates 
charged for telephone service in that 
state, and also to combat any moves to- 
ward increased railroad rates to New 
Jersey commuters. 

Discussing the charges of the New 
Jersey Bell Telephone Co., which sup- 
plies nearly all telephone service in the 
state, the commission explained there 
had been no investigation of such rate 
charges in more than 15 years. 


Vv 


Nebraska Commission Approves 
Higher Night Rates at Naponee 

As the Office of Price Administration 
had no objection and as none of the 
patrons of the Naponee (Neb.) Tele- 
phone Co. protested, the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission has author- 
ized the company to put into effect a 
10-cent rate for calls between 10 p.m. 
and 6 a.m. during the summer months, 
and between 9 p.m. and 7 a.m. during 
the winter. 

The manager said night calls aver- 
age 15 per night, but that if the caller 
finds he must pay 10 cents, the average 
probably will be cut to three. He will 
operate the exchange at night. To hire 
a night operator would call for an in- 
crease of 15 cents per month in rates 
for all subscribers. The commission 
finds that the present return on the 
investment is modest and does not ap- 
pear to be unreasonable. As the rev- 
enue from night calls will not mate- 
rially affect the earnings, and as an 
emergency exists, the rate becomes ef- 
fective as of November 1. 


Vv 


Must Furnish Better 
Service at Boise City, Okla. 

The Oklahoma Corporation Commis- 
sion on October 29 ordered the South- 
western Associated Telephone Co., of 
Lubbock, Tex., to furnish reasonable 
and adequate service to its subscribers 
at Boise City, Okla. 

The Southwestern company is or- 
dered to employ competent help to ef- 
fect such service. The commission 
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Best Story of the Week — 
What's Yours? 

An 11-hour telephone offensive 
during which he popped the ques- 
tion 140 times ended victoriously 
for Pvt. Marvin Rubin, 22 years 
old, of Brooklyn, N. Y. Beatrice 
Brown, 19, also of Brooklyn, 
found his telephone persistence 
too great and consented to marry 
him. 

Armed with $7 in nickels, Pri- 
vate Rubin entered a_ telephone 
booth in New York City and be- 
gan dialing. Every five minutes 
he called Miss Brown and posed 
this question: “Will you marry 


At the end of $6.95 the 


me?” 
answer was still “no. 

But on the 140th call—Private 
Rubin said he lost five pounds 
during the ordeal—she consented. 
The historic words were these: 

“All right, Marvin, Pll marry 
you. There’s nothing else I can 
do. I'm worn out.” 











found that for several months, equip- 
ment of the exchange was allowed to 
remain in bad repair. This condition 
had been corrected at the time of a 
hearing at Boise City on October 13, 
over which Ray O. Weems, vice chair- 
man of the commission presided, but 
the commission found that the service 
was inadequate because of inexperi- 
enced help. 
Vv 


Rural Rates of Stanton (Neb.) 
Company To Be Raised 

Authority has been granted by the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission 
to the Stanton (Neb.) Independent 
Telephone Co. to increase rural rates 
from $1.50 to $1.75 a month. The Office 
of Price Administration had formally 
waived any objections and no one ap- 
peared in opposition to the request. 
The company serves 325 city and 202 
rural farm subscribers; all service be- 
ing metallic. 


Vv 


Oklahoma-Arkansas Company 
Sued for Back Payments 

The Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
recently filed suit to collect $24,428.92 
from the Oklahoma-Arkansas_ Tele- 
phone Co., representing toll commis- 
sions and payments collected from cus- 
tomers alleged to be due the Bell com- 
pany covering the period from March 
21, 1941 to July 20, 1943. During the 
period the Oklahoma-Arkansas com- 
pany has paid only $766 on account, 
the petition alleged. 

The suit, filed in the United States 





District Court, Eastern District of 
Oklahoma, at Muskogee, also asks for 
appointment of a receiver to protect the 
Bell company against future accruals. 
The petition also alleges that the Okla- 
homa-Arkansas Telephone Co. has in- 
vested in its plant money which is due 
the Bell. 

The Oklahoma-Arkansas Telephone 
Co., whose headquarters are at Poteau, 
Okla., and Fort Smith, Ark., has toll 
connections with the Bell System at 
Poteau. No date for hearing of the 
suit has been set. 


Vv 


Offers $10 for Run-down 
Telephone Company 

A. G. Crunkelton, of Greencastle, Pa., 
wants to buy the Farmer’s Mutual 
Telephone Co. near Chambersburg for 
$10 and give its 27 customers free serv- 
ice for a few months. 

The Pennsylvania Public Utility 
Commission on October 20 said it has 
been asked to approve the sale because 
Mr. Crunkelton, who operates other 
lines in Franklin county, is prepared to 
make necessary repairs which the com- 
pany is unable to finance. He would 
purchase telephones now owned by the 
subscribers, paying for them in free 
telephone service for several months, 
and then charge a flat rate of $18 a 
year. 


Vv 


Extension of Base Rate Area of 
Northwestern Bell Approved 

The Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
has been given permission by the Ne- 
braska State Railway Commission to 
extend the local base rate area at its 
Ainsworth, Neb., exchange so as to 
provide service to 15 subscribers re- 
cently added from outside old bounda- 
ries. 

The company was also given author- 
ity to cancel as obsolete exceptions to 
the rural rate schedule under which an 
extra rate was charged for each addi- 
tional quarter-mile from the base rate 
area and also to cancel special rates to 
the Ainsworth hospital. 


Vv 


Service To Be Resumed at 
Hayes Center, Neb. 

The Nebraska State Railway Com- 
mission has given permission to E. C. 
Hunt, Blair telephone owner, to return 
telephone service to the people of Hayes 
Center, county seat of Hayes county, 
a purely agricultural area. The com- 
pany which formerly operated there 
was a mutual, and on October 1 the 
woman manager served notice that she 
could no longer work for a wage of 
$25 a month. Thereupon the exchange 
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was closed and since then no service 
has been given. 

Hayes Center business men interested 
Mr. Hunt, who controls numerous ex- 
changes in the state, in serving the 
community. The telephone property 
was offered him free as an inducement 
to manage the exchange. The distribu- 
tion system of open aerial wire, part 
of a grounded system, had not been 
maintained and the central office equip- 
ment is practically worthless, it is said. 

Mr. Hunt has organized the Hayes 
Center Telephone Co. and has applied 
for the following rates, which the com- 
mission approved and permitted to be 
put into effect immediately: 

Individual business, $3.00; individual 
residence, $2.00; subject to 25-cent 
per month discount for pre-payment; 
switching, $9.20 per year to be billed 
quarterly, with 10-cent discount if paid 
within first month of service; business 
extensions, $1.00; residence extensions, 
50 cents; extension bell or gong, 25 
cents; with 25 cents a month additional 
for hand sets. 

Mr. Hunt proposes to junk as unusa- 
ble most of the exchange and he plans 
to expend $2,500 to metallicize the lines. 

The commission holds that the higher 
rates are necessary, and inasmuch as 
subscribers have agreed to accept the 
rates without protest and as the Office 
of Price Administration has waived its 
right to object, it has ruled that the 
public convenience will be served by 
immediate approval and authorization 
of the rates. 
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Court Holds Commission 
Can Fix Return at 5% 

The Washington Supreme Court held 
on October 22 that the Washington De- 
partment of Public Service has the 
right to fix their fair rate of return 
of the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. in Washington at 5 per cent. In 
that holding, the high tribunal reversed 
the trial court, which determined the 
fair return at “not less than 6 per 
cent.” This point, in a highly technical 
decision that covered 77 pages, was 
considered by some state officials as the 
most important in the maze of ques- 
tions decided. 

The decision grew out of a telephone 
rate case that started in the regulatory 
department back in 1940. The depart- 
ment sought to reduce the rates of the 
company, and the company attempted 
to increase them. Both questions were 
thrown back into the lap of the depart- 
ment for further action by the supreme 
court. Meantime present rates will 
stand. 

The lower court had reversed the de- 
partment in part, upheld the company 
and the department in part, and left 
some other points unchanged. 
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Other holdings of the supreme court 
determined: 


(1) That the department may per- 
mit the company to reflect in its rates 
the excise taxes levied by Seattle, Spo- 
kane, Olympia, Bellingham, Dayton, 
Shelton, and Port Townsend. This point 
was not touched by the lower court. 
The department also permitted such ac- 
tion. 


(2) However, that the company may 
not pass on to the public in rates, pay- 
ments by the company to any city pur- 
suant to a franchise, which the depart- 
ment had permitted in its order. 


(3) That the department should di- 
rect that some portion of the com- 
pany’s gross income be paid the com- 
pany’s parent company for research. 
The department had disallowed that. 


(4) That the company’s pension sys- 
tem for its employes should stand. The 
department had refused to allow pay- 
ments by the company into this pen- 
sion fund to be charged as operating 
expense, and the lower court had re- 
versed the department on this point. 

(5) That the company is entitled to 
earn a return on the property held by 
the company “for future use,” for rate- 
making purposes. 


(6) That the company’s petition to 
install metered service in Seattle should 
be denied, upholding the department. 

Modified was the trial court’s decision 
that in determining the fair value of 
the company property, the department 
must give consideration to the cost of 
reproduction of such property, “less ex- 
isting depreciation.” The high court 
directed the department to make new 
estimates of the company’s valuation, 
along lines laid down by the supreme 
court’s decision. 

The company’s original petition to 
the department requested permission to 
increase rates an estimated $1,250,000 
annually. The department said the pro- 
posed tariff would have increased the 
rates by twice that sum, denied the pe- 
tition and ordered rate reductions ag- 
gregating $750,000 annually. 


Vv 


Negotiating for Purchase of 
Vera (Okla.) Exchange 

J. M. Nelson, manager of the Collins- 
ville (Okla.) Telephone Co., has filed 
an application with the Oklahoma Cor- 
poration Commission to purchase the 
telephone exchange at Vera, Okla., 
owned by Mr. and Mrs. F. Mosby. The 
application is set for hearing on No- 
vember 9. 

The Vera Telephone Co. _ serves 
about 20 subscribers. The owners state 
that they are unable to continue opera- 
tion of the exchange. 


Vv 


Portable Telephones Lack Bells 
The Northwestern Bell Telephone 

Co. has been authorized by the 

Nebraska State Railway Commission to 


supply portable telephones without bel] 


attachments, at the request of the War 
Production Board in the interest of 
conserving critical materials. 
Vv 
New Illinois Chief Engineer 
VALENTINE B. HABRYL of Chicago 


has been named chief engineer of the 
Illinois Commerce Commission to suc- 
ceed the late J. H. Mathews. Mr. 
Habryl has been an examiner for the 
commission for about one year. 


Vv 


Seeks Rate Increase 

The Diller (Neb.) Telephone Co. re- 
cently asked the Nebraska State Rail- 
way Commission for an increase in 
telephone rates running from 10 cents 
to 25 cents a month, to be effective 
January 1. 


Vv 


Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 

Federal Communications Commission 

October 20: Granted modification of 
point-to-point telephone station license 
to American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
(Long Lines Department), near Ojus, 
Fla., Lawrenceville, N. J., Dixon, Calif,, 
and Rocky Point, N. Y., to amend spe- 
cial provision, reference No. 1. 

October 20: Granted modification of 
point-to-point telephone station license 
to American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
(Long Lines Department), Ocean Gate, 
N. J., to amend special provision, ref- 
erence No. 1 and add special provision 
reference No. 1 to specified frequencies 
and equipment. 

October 20: Granted modification of 
point-to-point telephone station license 
to American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. (Long Lines Dept.), Point Reyes, 
Calif.,, to change maximum power and 
add special provision. 

November 18: Hearing on charges of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. for telephone service between the 
United States and Puerto Rico. 


Georgia Public Service Commission 

November 15: Hearing on rule nisi 
seeking lower intrastate telephone rates 
of the Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 


Illinois Commerce Commission 

November 3: Hearing in Springfield 
on rate increases for telephone serv- 
ices in St. Libory as stated in rate 
schedule I.C.C. No. 1, rendered by the 
St. Libory Telephone Co. 

November 3: Hearing on application 
of Pike County Telephone Co. for con- 
sent to and approval of sale of certain 
real estate in the village of Pearl, Pike 
county. 


Oklahoma Corporation Commission 

November 19: Hearing on application 
of Jessie South, Pearson Telephone Ex- 
change, for permission to discontinue 
service at Pearson. 

December 14: Hearing on applica- 
tion of Doyle Pope for re-establishment 
of his telephone connections with the 
exchange of the Southwestern States 
Telephone Co. at Noble. 
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m. You see a single soldier telephoning an important message back to a 
field battery. Yet actually it has taken hundreds of men to make this one call 
possible. 

no Among these are the research engineers, the design technicians, the 

as, production specialists, the men and women on the production line — all 

ae working at high speed to produce the high quality, rugged field sets and 

—— other special communication devices which are helping to win battles on 

ve every fighting front. 

n of Many of these workers would ordinarily be producing Strowger Auto- 

oe matic equipment for the conversion of your exchange—or Monophones for 

be the greater convenience of your subscribers. Your going without these things 

"the makes it possible for us to produce war equipment in greater quantities— 

~ ae faster. 

ates 

“" In the meantime we know something of the problems you face, and we 

field want to help where we can. If you need advice on how to get more out of 

Tate | your present equipment, or how to keep your service standards high under 

ation the pressure of wartime traffic, let us know. We'll be glad to do all we can. 
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mens ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONSULTANTS 


Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION, Chicago 7, U. S. A. 
ONY Export Distributors: INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CORPORATION 





and traffic editor 


T HAS always been contended, par- 
ticularly by the masculine sex, that 
women inherently are curious. The 

Good Book tells us that Lot’s wife was 
turned to a pillar of salt when, after 
being admonished not to do so, she 
turned around to take one last look at 
the place she was leaving. 


Curiosity made the Garden of Eden 
famous. Eve has gone down in history 
as the female personification of in- 
quisitiveness. And we all know that 
“curosity killed the cat.” 


Be that as it may, switchboard op- 
erators, trained in the ethics of their 
profession, guard well the secrecy of 
the messages that are handled at their 
switchboards, even when those mes- 
sages affect their personal lives. They 
debunk all that has been said and 
written about the female of the species 
and their inherent curiosity. 


A case came to the writer’s atten- 
tion recently which might happen only 
once in the lifetime of a switchboard 
operator. The operator in question han- 
dled an incoming long distance call 
which provided the supreme test of an 
operator’s ability to suppress her de- 
sire to listen in. She met the challenge 
stoically. But let me tell you the story 
which appeared in the Cincinnati 
(Ohio) Post. 


The caption read, “Handles Broth- 
er’s Call But Can’t Listen.” The sub- 
head stated, “Veteran of Pacific Ac- 
tion Phones He’s Coming Home. Sister, 
Long Distance Operator, Receives But 
Does Not Hear Message From Seattle.” 


The newspaper article stated, “June 
Ann Warren was sitting at the long 
lines switchboard with the many other 
long distance operators on duty around 
the clock for the Cincinnati & Sub- 
urban Bell Telephone Co, It was 4:00 
a.m. when one light flashed on her 
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board and she plugged in her connec- 
tion. 

“ “Seattle, Washington, calling,’ said 
a voice, and gave a local number. 

“June Ann jerked to attention. That 
was her home number—and that call 
was from her brother, Jack, on duty 
in the South Pacific for the past three 
years. 

“The one-in-a-million chance that a 
telephone operator handle a call for 
her own family had come true, but 
June remembered government regula- 
tions” (and her company’s policy, too, 
no doubt) “that no operator may listen 
in on any call.” 

It probably seemed hours, but the 
article stated that it was only a few 
minutes later until June Ann was given 
permission to call that number again 


We're Not Kiddin! 
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and hear from her mother that her 
brother, Jack, petty officer second class, 
was back in the United States again. 

Mrs. Warren, commander of the 
Western Hills Navy Mothers’ Club, has 
a double reason for wanting her son 
to come home soon. She stated, “I hope 
he gets back before the current bond 
drive ends. He could help us out a lot.” 

There is a “one-in-a-million” chance 
that June Ann Warren, long lines op- 
erator for the Cincinnati Bell company, 
may read this article. If so, ‘““Congratu- 
lations, June Ann, on your fine exam- 
ple in living up to the code of ethics 
of switchboard operators throughout 
the nation.” 


Questions from Iilinois Operators 

(1) In handling telegrams from pay- 
stations, the telegraph operator quotes 
an uneven rate. What should be done? 

(2) Transfer of charge. Call placed 
at Peoria and talked to Kewanee, Call- 
ing party asked to have the charge 
billed to a Chicago number. Can this 
be done? 

(3) On a collect call subject to the 
“special collect rate,” if the charge is 
refused and the call is “ag _ paid,” 
should the “special collect rate” be 
crossed off? 

(4) When a call is held over from 
one day to the next and is to be tried 
at 8:00 a.m., after the line is drawn 
do you write ag 8:00a, or just 8:00? 

(5) How do you handle a local call 
from a coin-box where the calling party 
refuses to deposit overtime charge? 

The answers to these traffic questions 
are presented on page 25. 


Vv 
What! No Hitler? 


There are twelve Heils but not a 
single Hitler listed in the new Manhat- 
tan (N. Y.) telephone directory. 
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Why Don't Telephone 
Employees Get an "E"? 

In recognition of the essential role 
employes in the telephone industry are 
playing in the successful prosecution 
of the War, the Washington Times- 
Herald carried in their September 3 
issue the following article written by 
Frank C. Waldrop: 


“The Army and Navy have a very 
special way of showing their apprecia- 
tion for good work done by a war in- 
dustry—they give the company a flag 
with an ‘E’ (for excellent) to fly over 
the plant to be praised, and workers 
at that plant are issued little ‘E’ in- 
signia to wear in their lapels. 


Those ‘E’ awards work. A manufac- 
turer whose companies have several 
times won ‘E’ awards told this writer 
recently that after a plant gets that 
flag overhead there is a definite up- 
ward spurt of production that keeps 
rising sometimes for as much as six 
weeks. And once a plant gets going 
ahead of schedule, he said, that usually 
holds for a long time unless something 
comes along to break down the incen- 
tive—an investigation by the Truman 
Committee of the Senate has been 
known to bobble an outfit running 
smoothly at a record pace. 


“This war goods manufacturer above- 
mentioned asked why the Army and 
Navy ‘E’ is restricted to war plants 
only. He pointed out that his com- 
panies couldn’t function except for un- 
sung and unmentioned secondary con- 
tributors to their success, contributors 
the general public doesn’t even know 
about. 

“Specifically, the railroads, utilities, 
and the communications companies are 
the fundamental contributors to suc- 
cess in war production and accomplish- 
ment, he pointed out. And nobody is 
saying so publicly. He has a point 
there. We take for granted that the 
telephone will always work—rationing 
on telephone service hasn’t yet put any- 
thing like a severe crimp in service to 
civilians, and still the telephone com- 
panies of America have absorbed a ter- 
rific overload for war purposes. 


“Despite the fact that probably no 
industry has suffered so much from 
the standpoint of the number of trained 
technicians lost to the armed services 
and agencies of government, the tele- 
phone personnel has been called upon 
to perform a stupendous task in meet- 
ing the wire communications require- 
ments of a nation at war and still 
maintain a satisfactory standard of 
service to the civilian population. An 
accurate measure of the task per- 
formed by the telephone industry is 
contained in the wartime increase in 
long distance calls. In 1939 the na- 
tion’s long distance calls totaled 59,- 
218,000. In 1942 this figure had in- 
creased to 114.360,000—an increase of 
93 per cent. The increase in Wash- 
ington alone from January 1, 1941, 
down to the present has amounted to 
275 per cent. 

These are stupendous facts and no 
other country in all the world can 
boast an approach to them. If this 
work had not been accomplished our 
Navy would not today be hunting for 
the Japs around Marcus Island. Our 
bombers would not be punching through 
to Germany in daylight. And our 
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corder. 


operator. 
(3) Yes. 


with the call. 





Answers to Traffic Questions on Page 24 


(1) The telegram recorder should always give the amount to be 
collected to the nearest five cents. If this is not done, refer the call to 
the supervisor or make the necessary explanation to the telegram re- 


(2) Transfer of charges is authorized only on calls where the day 
station rate from the calling telephone to the third station is 35 cents or 
less. If the day station rate is more than 35 cents, explain that you are 
not permitted to transfer charges to the third station, and that it will 
be necessary to bill the call to the calling staion. If the calling party 
is not satisfied with your explanation, connect him with the chief 


(4) On a call carried forward from the preceding day, “ag (specified 
time) (date)” is entered, encircled, on the back of the ticket and “ag 
(date)” encircled, is entered in the “Special Instruction” space, At the 
attempt time shown on the ticket, the operator reaches the calling sta- 
tion and asks if they are ready to have the call tried. If the calling 
party is ready, the operator requests him to hold the line and proceeds 


(5) After the request for overtime has been made, “Five cents for 
overtime, please?”, if fhe deposit is not made within a few seconds, allow 
the conversation to continue for about 30 seconds and then request the 
deposit again. If the deposit is still not made, split the connection and 
again request a deposit from the calling party. If the deposit is not made 
and the calling party does not hang up, refer the call to your supervisor. 








armies would not be tightening the ring 
around Hitler. 


“The little fellows in the ranks of 
the communications industry have put 
nerve and muscle into the war effort 
that could not have been had any other 
way. They deserve an ‘E’ from the 
Army and Navy. Can’t some brass hat 
here in Washington unbend and say 
so?” 


Vv 


Gamblers Use Deceit to 
Secure Telephone Service 

When Police Captain Michael P. 
Naughton of Chicago charged that long 
distance wires of the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. are tied up by handbook op- 
erators for hours each day, and that the 
Bell company is not cooperating with 
the Chicago Police Department by not 
discontinuing telephone service to hand- 
books which have been raided, E. E. 
Friganza, general news service man- 
ager of the Illinois Bell issued the fol- 
lowing statement denying the charges: 

“Any time the police or the state’s 
attorney’s office notifies us of a loca- 
tion at which telephones are being used 
for gambling purposes, the telephone 
service is immediately discontinued, nor 
is it re-established for anyone without 
police permission. It is impossible, 
however, for gamblers to be prevented 
from getting telephone service through 
cunning, deceit, misrepresentation, and 
hiring the services of ‘right’ electri- 
cians. The telephone company is in the 
middle. 


“A man may walk into one of its 
offices and say, “I’m Joseph J. Jinks. I 
am a plumbing contractor just setting 
up business here. I don’t have any 
credit rating. I need a telephone for 
my office in the Skyscraper Building. 
How much do you want for a deposit?’ 

“He pays his money and ultimately 
gets a telephone. After it is installed, 
an electrician can remove it to any 
other office, running wires to the Jinks 
connection. In this way, a gambling 
ring may obtain as many telephones as 
it wants through agents who represent 
themselves as legitimate business men. 
The ring’s own electricians may plug 
them into any existing line. Private 
citizens, however, are forbidden by a 
War Labor Board order from having 
residence extensions.” 


Vv 


Leaves Mt. Sterling, Ill.; 
To Manage Ohio Exchange 
Albert Gibson, who has been in 
charge of the Illinois Valley Telephone 
Co. exchange at Mt. Sterling, IIl., for 
nearly three years, will b~ manager of 
the Seville, Ohio, office and in charge of 
two exchanges of the Star Telephone 
Co. He has been employed by the IIli- 
nois Valley company for 18 years. 
Frank Glaze of Versailles, will as- 
sume charge of the Mt. Sterling office 
and with it also the exchanges of Ver- 
sailles and Camp Point. 
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Qntercst in War Lo 


By CHAS. E. ADAMS 


Secretary-Treasurer 
South Dakota Telephone Asseciation 


of the South Dakota Telephone As- 

sociation, held October 21 at Mitchell, 
S. D., the board of directors preferred 
to call it a war confcrence instead of 
a convention, and the usual prelimi- 
naries of handing over the keys of the 
city and speeches of welcome were 
omitted. 

The following directors were elected: 
C. E. Davey of Clear Lake and Lester 
O’Neal of Fedora took the places of 
H. M. Schumacher, Alexandria, and 
Gust Quast, Menno, whose terms ex- 
pired. The hold-over directors are Rob- 
ert W. Aszmus, Stickney; Ira S. Bur- 
nett, Armour; H. R. Burr, Faulkton; 
F. H. McGinnis, Aberdeen; Wm. L. 
Ramlet, Hurley, L. P. Ulrich, Woon- 
socket and F. E. Wheeler, Scotland. 

The board organized by electing the 
following officers for the coming ycar: 
President, Mr. Ramlet; first vice-presi- 
dent, Mr. Ulrich; second vice-presi- 
dent, Mr. Burr, and secretary-treasurer, 
Charles E. Adams of Groton. 

Secretary Adams gave a report of 


g ARRANGING the annual meeting 


Retiring President L. P. ULRICH, Woon- 
socket, was elected first vice-president 
of the South Dakota association. 


the work of the year, stating that the 
association is in good financial condi- 
tion and that only two assessments had 





WM. L. RAMLET, Hurley, newly-elected 
president of South Dakota association. 






H. R. BURR, Faulkton, who was elected 
second vice-president of the South Dakota 
association. 





been necessary during the past four 
years. Four bulletins were issued dur- 
ing the year, keeping the members ad- 
vised on current topics and changes. 
Several new members have been added 
to the active membership list, he re- 
ported. 

President Ulrich took a look into the 
future and found things not too dis- 
quieting. He said that the changes tak- 
ing place require continuous planning 
on the part of the operating telephone 
companies. To keep abreast of the 
times, it is necessary to be fully in- 
formed as to the trend of business from 
day to day and this can be done by be- 
coming a member of the state telephone 
association and by reading carefully 
the trade journals reporting telephone 
news and developments, he stated. 

“We can expect changes in our busi- 
ness after the war, the same as in every 
other line of business,” continued Mr. 
Ulrich. “Just what the probabilities are 
of furnishing telephone service through 
channels from REA distribution lines 


(Continued on page 28) 


Secretary-Treasurer CHARLES E. 
ADAMS, Groton, was re-elected at the 
South Dakota convention. 
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to send for these - 
two eye-opening 
Booklets 





Actually “hot off the press”, these two books are 
full of workable ideas for you. They’ve been 
thoughtfully planned with one object in view: to 
place before you a comprehensive analysis of 
current filing problems and, what’s more, how 


to cure them! 


Your paper work is greater than ever... your rec- 
ords must be kept more available, and for longer 
periods...and, ten to one, you’re as short of cler- 
ical help as the next fellow. 

Before out-of-date and/or insufficient filing sys- 
tems and supplies slow down your business 
operations to the point of costly inefficiency, fill 
out the coupon below, put it in an envelope ad- 
dressed to Remington Rand, then apply that 3¢ 
stamp... and mail today! 


REMINGTON RAND, Buffalo 3, New York. 


Please send me both your books...“‘Work Piled High?” 
and “As Management Sees It”. I understand I will be obli- 
gated in no manner. 
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by carrier methods are not fully known. 
Experiments are being carried on and 
no doubt will be perfected after the 
war. The telephone industry must be 
doing its job throughout the country, 
as no agitation is heard for government 
operation as was the case during the 
last war. In every gathering of busi- 
ness men, the question usually asked is: 
What is going to happen to business 
after the war? Our problem, however, 
is not to worry too much about after 
the war, but to put forth every effort 
to help win the war—and that speedily.” 


“Telephone Rates Under Present Con- 
ditions” was the subject discussed by 
C. A. Merkle, chairman, South Dakota 
Public Utilities Commission, Pierre. 
This was the first opportunity that 
Chairman Merkle has had to address 
the telephone group and his remarks 
were very inspiring. He observed that 
these are times when companies are 
undermanned and priorities make it 
difficult to get needed materials, yet 
telephone companies in the main are 
giving adequate service and are co- 
operating in every way to shorten the 
war. 

With over 700 telephone companies in 
the state, Mr. Merkle urged a closer 
study of telephone needs by the smaller 







































































Photograph taken at one-day convention of the South Dakota Telephone Association, showing some 
of telephone people present. 


companies and he made it plain that 
struggling companies, suffering with 
inadequate rates, would receive careful 
consideration when bringing their rate 
problems to the commission. Years of 
depression placed small companies in a 
difficult position because of fixed rates 
based on pre-war conditions, but better 
crops and increased buying power has 
made a review of the rate problem 
proper and desirable. 



















\ G-E TELEPHONE WIRE 


Gives Trouble-Free Service 


Because it is fabricated to rigid specifications, G-E 
telephone wire has won wide acceptance throughout 
the industry. Using an alloy-coated copper, it is easy 
to bend and form, making connections simple and 
easy. Outside wire has an insulation designed for 
tight adherence to the copper. It has a heavy braid 
with mica-flake finish and tracers for quick identifica- 
tion. The insulation on inside telephone wire permits 
free stripping. For additional information write to 
Section W 1131-4, Appliance and Merchandise Depart- 
ment, General Electric Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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“The Withholding Tax and Other Pay- 
roll Accounting Problems” was ably 
discussed by Earle L. Decker of the 
Central Electric & Telephone Co., Sioux 
Falls. Said Mr. Decker: “It is my opin- 
ion that the payroll problem has under- 
gone as complete a change in general 
aspect as the economic system of the 
world has undergone within the past 
ten years. The method of compensa- 
tion, the introduction of wage and hour, 
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The Navy never forgets. 


Most sailors want part of their pay sent each 
month to wife or mother. The Navy uses 
Addressograph* machines to make sure the 
money goes out promptly — and correctly. 
The name and address of the one to get the 
money is handled on Addressograph ma- 
chines like the ones you use in your office 


and factory. 


Every month these machines take a 
supply of blank checks, write the checks 
with amount, name and address always 
exact. This is only one of many ways the 


Navy and Army use Addressograph. 


Addressograph 


TRADE-MARK REG US PAT OFF 


The machine that knows the ports 
where sailors’ sweethearts are 





Broaden your picture of Addressograph 
to include check writing, tool crib control 
in factories, production control systems, 
payroll writing, record keeping of many 
kinds, and hundreds of other office and 
factory methods that save time, assure accu- 
racy, release needed manpower, and save 
money. Addressograph (and Multigraph* and 
Multilith* machines, made by the same com- 
pany) are the modern way to simplify and 
save by systems and methods. Trained men 
near you can show you how to get more 
value from these machines you already have. 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation— 


Cleveland and all principal cities of the world. 
*T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 
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maintenance of social security, unem- 
ployment insurance, the salary and 
wage stabilization act, victory tax and 
then the more recent withholding tax 
have increased the work of payroll 
preparation around 300 per cent. 


“If you were an average company, 
you merely paid the employe every 
week, every two weeks or every month 
and had a few items of deductions, but 
the principal routines and procedures 
revolved around the computation of 
earnings and the preparation of the pay 
check. Now, if you are an average 
company, I would say that the problem 
of deductions, special studies and re- 
ports now consume as much time, effort 
and expense of payroll procedure as the 
actual preparation of the payroll itself.” 


J. C. Crowley, Jr., St. Paul, Minn., 
secretary of the Minnesota Telephone 
Association, talked on the _ subject, 
“Chickens Come Home to Roost,” not in 
the barnyard meaning, but in the way 
that inadequate rates and improper 
maintenance will react to bring disaster 
to a company so conducted. His talk 
was a real challenge for the small com- 
panies to stop and analyze their con- 
ditions, to see how best to improve their 
situation. Said Mr. Crowley: “During 
1941 we secured for 13 companies addi- 
tional revenues of $25,785. During 1943 
we secured for 15 companies additional 
revenues of $19,390.50. Ten of the cases 
were submitted to the OPA and on the 
information forwarded with the appli- 
cations, our commission was advised 
that there would be no intervention. 


“No one appreciates more than I the 
timidity of some of our telephone men 
in trying to secure additional revenue 
for their respective companies to meet 
the ever-increasing costs of operation 
and maintenance, but it is no longer a 
matter of opinion—it’s a case of sink 
or swim. ... 


“To the timid and inexperienced, I 
say: secure the facts and essential 
figures from your records. Then ask 
the assistance of your association in 
presenting your case to the commis- 
sion.” 


Mr. Crowley’s excellent address will 
be published in a future issue of 
TELEPHONY. 

Chas C. Deering, Des Moines, Iowa, 
secretary of the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, gave a 
complete review of the “National Situ- 
ation” as it exists at this time. Secre- 
tary Deering expressed the thought 
that so much has been done by the na- 
tional and state associations, which has 
brought dollars to all Independent tele- 
phone companies, it seems trite to keep 
mentioning them, but it is necessary to 
do.so. To be in a more advantageous 
position to help, the general offices have 
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COMING TELEPHONE 
MEETINGS 


Nerth Carolina Independent 
Telephone Association, Washing- 
ton-Duke Hotel, Durham, Novem- 
ber 8 and 9. 


South Carolina Independent 
Telephone Association, Hotel 
Chester, Chester, November 10 
and 11. 


Alabama Independent  Tele- 
phone Association, Jefferson-Davis 
Hotel, Montgomery, November 15 
and 16. 


Missouri Telephone Association, 
Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, 
November 16 and 17. 


Oklahoma Telephone Associa- 
tion, Huckins Hotel, Oklahoma 
City, Nevember 29 and 30. 











been moved to Washington, where the 
office is constantly on the watch for 
things adverse to telephone interests. 

L. J. Ollig of Waverly, Minn., who 
owns telephone properties in South Da- 
kota, consented to be the Clifton Fadi- 
man of the session on “Information 
Please.” This is the second year that 
this feature has been on the program 
and it has proved of great benefit to 
all. The discussions were not completed, 
but were finally called for time. 


Noon luncheon was served by the 
Eastern Star organization. At the 
session following, Captain Hayes of the 
Mitchell Air Base gave a very in- 
formative talk on the correct placement 
of men in the Air Corps. 


Vv 


New Jersey Bell Man 
Honored for Civic Activities 

William H. Hall, former manager of 
the Jersey City exchange of the New 
Jersey Bell Telephone Co., recently was 
honored at a luncheon by more than 
150 representatives of the Jersey City 
clubs and all the community’s major 
civic organizations who presented Mr. 
and Mrs. Hall with a silver dinner 
service set in appreciation of 23 years’ 
civic service. The affair was sponsored 
and arranged by the Jersey City 
Chamber of Commerce, of which Mr. 
Hall is vice president. 

Former Governor A. Harry Moore, 
a principal speaker, dwelt on the sig- 
nificance of Mr. Hall’s continuous efforts 
for community charities and social ac- 
tivities. After serving as manager of 
the Bell’s Morristown exchange, Mr. 
Hall was transferred to Jersey City in 


1922 as manager of the Bell company, 
later serving as district public relations 
supervisor. He dropped his business ae- 
tivities to assume his present work 
with the Community Welfare Chest. 
His record of civic activity is exten- 
sive. He is now chairman of the Sal- 
vage Within Industry Committee of 
the War Production Board. 


Vv 


lowa Association Holds 
One District Meeting 

The district meeting held by the Iowa 
Independent Telephone Association at 
Creston on September 28 probably will 
be the only group conference this year, 
it is reported, whereas in previous 
years five to eight such meetings have 
been held annually in Iowa. Gasoline 
shortage and other wartime conditions 
have curtailed these group conferences. 

Approximately 40 telephone represen- 
tatives attended the Creston meeting 
which was called to discuss problems of 
wartime service maintenance. Among 
the speakers at the one-day meeting 
were: George E. Atkinson, manager of 
the Creston Mutual Telephone Co., host 
to the meeting; A. C. Ruble, Des 
Moines, member of the state tax com- 
mission, and Chas. C. Deering, secre- 
tary-treasurer of both the Iowa associ- 
ation and the United States Independ- 
ent Telephone Association. 


Vv 


Receives Master's Degree After 
15 Years’ Night Study 

Gus Bierstedt, of Rye, N. Y., an 
employe in the Bell Telephone System, 
has completed 15 years of study in 
night courses and gained two college 
degrees. 

Mr. Bierstedt, who left day school 
when 15 years old, went into telephone 
work two years later. At 19 he de- 
cided to go ahead with his education. 
After three years of night classes he 
got his high school diploma. Next he 
covered the equivalent of two years’ 
college requirements in three years. 

The next step took five years but it 
brought him his B.A., and now, after 
four years more, he has received his 
master’s degree, majoring in economics 
and industrial relations. 


Vv 
Telephone Official Resigns 


FRED HERBERT, veteran  secretary- 
treasurer of the Ridgefield (Wash.) 
Telephone Co., presented his resigna- 
tion at a recent meeting of the board 
of directors on account of ill health. 
The resignation is to take effect Decem- 
ber 31. Mr. Herbert has been secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Ridgefield com- 
pany for the last 23 years. 
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caused members of the Telephone 

Association of Maine to hold their 
annual meeting this year, which was 
omitted last year, and a one-day con- 
vention was held October 7 at Water- 
ville, Me. The meeting was considered 
very worthwhile and members present 
were interested to learn of the many 
changes taking place since the last con- 
vention in 1941. Nineteen companies 
were represented, with around 60 per- 
sons present. 

Judge H. E. Foster of Winthrop was 
elected delegate to the annual conven- 
tion of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association in Chicago. 

The following directors were elected 
for the coming year: W. J. Thompson, 
South China; H. E. Foster, Winthrop; 
E. W. Nash, Damariscotta; A. F. Wins- 
low, Standish; George J. Chandler, 
Norridgework; Donald C. Chandler, 
New Gloucester; E. J. St. Claire, Bos- 
ton; E. A. Van Den Kerckhoven, Bethel 
and Carl Milliken. 

Officers re-elected are as follows: 
President, Mr. Thompson; vice presi- 
dent, Mr. Foster; and secretary-treas- 
urer, Mr. Nash. A. F. Winslow of 
Standish was elected auditor of the 
association. 

An outstanding address of the con- 
vention was that given by B. C. Bur- 
den, Washington, D. C., engineer of the 
United States Independent Telephone 
Association, who spoke on “Putting Pep 
Into Plant.” Judging from its enthu- 
siastic reception, the talk was just the 
right combination of plant, traffic and 
commercial suggestions and ideas to 
appeal to everyone present and it was 
published in full in the October 16 issue 
of TELEPHONY. So many telephone man- 
agers wanted reprints of the article for 
distribution to employes that TELEPH- 
ONY is preparing to run off reprints of 
Mr. Burden’s complete address. 

Immediately following Mr. Burden’s 
talk, President Thompson, who presided 
at the Maine meeting, commented that 
he considered it the best, most useful 
and pertinent talk he had heard in the 
40 years that he had been attending 
telephone conventions. 


Tons SERIOUSNESS of the times 


Several persons 
at the convention asked for copies of 
Mr. Burden’s address, indicating the 
great interest taken in his remarks and 
publication of the talk in TELEPHONY 
should amply cover the needs of all. 

A report by Secretary-Treasurer 
Nash showed the association’s finances 
to be in substantial condition. 
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ONE-DAY CONVENTION 
HELD IN MAINE 


E. J. St. Clair, Boston, Mass., con- 
necting company agent of the New 
England Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
gave a talk on the activities of govern- 
ment war agencies and stated his com- 
pany stood ready to render assistance 
to any connecting companies in meeting 
the requirements of those agencies. 

Dr. C. A. Clauson of the U. S. Inter- 
nal Revenue Bureau presented a paper 
on the tax situation, covering the field 
in its many forms as it affects both in- 
dividuals and corporations. This was 
strictly a business talk, well handled by 
the speaker, it is reported. Mr. Cyr 
from Dr. Clauson’s office was present 
and answered questions relative to the 
proposed federal tax law from its vari- 
ous angles. 

Albert E. Lamb, Augusta, chief ac- 
countant of the Maine Public Utilities 
Commission, was present to assist tele- 
phone people with any questions that 
had arisen in connection with operating 
their business. 

Waldo F. Davis, Boston, engineer of 
the connecting companies department, 
New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., made a few remarks and showed 
records which he had brought for the 
purpose of aiding the connecting com- 
pany representatives present. 

War conditions and the part the tele- 
phone companies are playing to main- 





A MISINTERPRETATION 


A misinterpretation of the 
amendment to the by-laws of the 
United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association passed during 
the recent convention was pub- 
lished on page 18 of the October 
23 issue of TELEPHONY. It was 
stated that the change in the by- 
laws reduced the $50,000 limit of 
annual revenues to $25,000, 
whereby companies belonging to 
state associations automatically be- 
come members of the USITA. 

We are informed that the 
amendment did not change the 
$50,000 


provision, but merely changed the 


accredited membership 
by-laws by removing a prohibition 
against direct membership in the 
USITA by Class C companies and 
providing that companies having 
less than $50,000 annual reve- 
nues may become direct members 
by paying dues, if they so desire. 















tain essential telephone communication 
were discussed by B. F. Miller, Boston, 
New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. 


Following the election of directors 
and officers the meeting adjourned 


Vv 


Pillager (Minn.) Telephone 
Company Sold October 1 

A deal was closed October 1 in which 
Mr. and Mrs. George Gerrels purchased 
the Pillager (Minn.) Telephone Ex- 
change from Frank L. Allen, who has 
owned and operated the Pillager com- 
pany since 1914. Mr. Allen will con- 
tinue the coal business and other in- 
terests in Pillager. 

Mrs. Gerrels will be in charge of the 
switchboard and office, while Mr. Ger- 
rels will continue his farming opera- 
tions. During the next several months 
he will also study operation and main- 
tenance of equipment. 

The new owners plan to reconstruct 
and improve the lines and equipment 
as material and equipment become 
available and hope to give continued 
good service. 


Vv 


Hanover (Kan.) Manager 
Leaves for New Position 

Leo R. Ellis, manager of the Han- 
over (Kan.) exchange of the Western 
Light & Telephone Co., has resigned his 
position and has moved to Arcadia, 
Wisconsin. He has taken a position as 
district manager for the Community 
Telephone Co., of Wisconsin, and will 
be in charge of telephone exchanges in 
six towns, with Arcadia as his head- 
quarters. 

Mr. Ellis has been in Hanover with 
the Western Light & Telephone Co. for 
17 years. For the last 15 years he has 
been manager of the Hanover exchange. 
Besides his service with the company 
here, he also served as manager of the 
company’s exchanges at Haddam and 
Waterville, each for a short period. 

At the present time no announce- 
ment has been made as to who will suc- 
ceed Mr. Ellis at Hanover. 


Vv 


Indiana Company Incorporated 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Oaklandon Telephone Co., 
Inc., Oaklandon, Ind., with a change of 
agent to Richard Mehaffry, R. R. 12, 
Box 273E, Indianapolis. 


VV 


New Manager at Tampico, Ill. 

GEORGE Davis of Prophetstown, IIL, 
has been appointed manager of the 
Tampico (Ill.) Farmers Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., succeeding the late JoHN H. 
DALEY. 
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Arthur H. Vandenberg, Michigan. 

James J. Davis, Pennsylvania. 

Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., Massachu- 
setts. 

John A. Danaher, Connecticut. 

Robert A. Taft, Ohio. 


Tell them in your own words that 
the telephone industry is proud and 
anxious to bear its fair share of the 
tax burden of our nation’s gallant war 
effort. But add that a discriminatory 
tax policy will be a blow at the things 
we are supposed to be fighting for— 
preservation of the American way of 
life. In plain words, we want two 
things: (1) No new increase in the ex- 
cise tax on the telephone users; and 
(2) Assurance that present taxes will 
be removed when the war ends and not 
become part of our regular tax policy. 

This is not solely an appeal to selfish 
interest. Obviously, employes and offi- 
cials of the telephone industry have a 
personal stake in any attempt to insure 
its future growth and prosperity. The 
same goes for the investor, the manu- 
facturer, and distributors of equipment 
and supplies. But the most important 
person who is going to be affected by 
this is John Q. Public, whose only in- 
terest in the telephone is that he uses 
one, or may want to use one when the 
war is over. That is the point that 
must be stressed in fighting this rising 
tide of discriminatory taxation. 

It might be noted in passing that the 
House Ways and Means Committee also 
tentatively approved of an increase in 
the local first-class postage rate from 
two to three cents per letter ounce. This 
is going to increase the expenses of 
many telephone companies, as well as 
other public utilities which send their 
monthly bills by first-class mail in their 
respective communities. But inasmuch 
as such a tax would be imposed upon 
all without discrimination, the tele- 
phone industry is not objecting to it. 
It is only when Congress deliberately 
picks out the telephone user and tries 
to make him the all-American fat boy 
of our government tax policy that ob- 
jections are and should be raised. 


¢ 6 -3 


Hearings were scheduled to begin 
this week (November 3) on the Wheeler- 
White bill to rewrite the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, and reorganize the 
Federal Communications Commission. 
Senator Wheeler (D., Mont.), chair- 
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The NEW 
“60” SERIES 


Here is a brand-new series of 
Gray paystation telephones, 
each one equipped with the 
exclusive Automatic Electric 


balanced anti-sidetone circuit. 


The new Type 60 series is 
available with handset or in the 
conventional style with sep- 
arate receiver and transmitter. 
Either may be had for dial or 


manual exchanges; 


for postpay or pre- 


pay operation. 
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* Add to Wartime Service 
Increase Convenience 
*Cut Service Costs 


¢ Produce Extra Revenue 


Paystation telephones occupy a unique 
position in telephone business today. 
They have a wartime job to do. 


Paystations are the best means of get- 
ting the most service to the most people 
with the least material. They are needed 
to serve newly developed war plant areas 
where people cannot obtain individual 
telephones. Installed in war plants they 
offer employees the opportunity to make 
personal calls without tying up vital 
switchboard facilities. In camps of our 
armed forces they enable our soldiers, 
sailors and marines to complete precious 
calls with minimum delay and maximum 


convenience. 


Remember, too, that paystations will 
serve peacetime needs as well later as 
they serve wartime needs now. Important 
to remember is: paystations give extra 
service to your community—produce extra 
revenue for you. Check your paystation 
locations today. 


New! Catalog 4078 


The most striking and 
complete piece of 
literature now avail- 
able on Autelco- 
Equipped Gray Pay- 
stations. A handy ref- 
erence that helps you 
determine which pay- 
stations best suit your 
needs. Write for 


your copy. 
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man of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee, before which the hearings will 
be held, expects to proceed deliberately 
with the idea of airing all phases of 

FCC troubles and radio problems gen- | 
erally. Neither he nor Senator White | 
(R., Me.) is wedded to the present | 
form of their bill, which would split the | 
FCC into two divisions (one for radio 
broadcasting and one for telephone- 
telegraph-cable), reduce the chairman 
to an executive officer, and clarify con- 
gressional intent as to various impor- 
tant policy issues upon which the FCC 
has already gone ahead without con- 
gressional guidance. Both hope, how- 
ever, that their joint bill will provide a 
suitable basis for discussion for some 
remedial legislation. 





It is doubtful if comprehensive com- 
munications legislation can be finished 
up by the present Congress. Wheeler 
and White and many othér members of 
both sides of Congress agree that the 
present communications statute enacted 
in 1934 is already obsolete and should 
be rewritten in the light of rapidly 
changing factors such as technical im- 
provements (television, frequency mod- 
ulated radio, etc.), newspaper-radio 
ownership problems, network regula- 
tion, and the recent controversial issue 
involving free speech, biased comment, 
and political broadcasts. Most impor- 
tant, perhaps, is the need for a future 
blanket communications policy to guide 
the FCC on the allocation of operating | 
rights among wire, wireless, land, sea, | 
and visual carriers of intelligence and 
images. 

There is a chance for some commu- 
nications legislation in the present Con- 
gress. If so, it is likely to be of a stop- 
gap variety, such as settling the radio 
broadcasters’ problems of what to do 
about “ideology” peddlers in time for 
the election campaign of 1944, and 
freezing other important policy issues 
until Congress can eventually complete 
the job of giving the Communications 
Act the careful and complete overhaul- 
ing it seems to need. 


* * ” 


Over at the FCC, the commission last 
month authorized the Western Union 
Telegraph Co. to eliminate nearly 1,800 
duplicate telegraph offices. A few of 
these are likely to be Postal Telegraph 
agencies, in which some of our Inde- 
pendent telephone companies have been 
serving as agents. For this reason the 
following portion of the commission’s 
order (File No. T-D-16) should be 
noted: 


“2. That upon request of this com- 
mission, made because of formal com- 
plaint of any state commission or be- | 
cause of any other reason, The Western 
Union Telegraph Co. shall forthwith re- 
establish any office closed, replace any 
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The exclusive Everstick nut housing locks 
the Anchor firmly on the rod. This 
peeds up installati Plates are so 
designed. that they expand easily into 
undisturbed earth. and extra holding 
power is achieved. Made of tough, rust- 
resistant malleable iron. Write for bulletin. 
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facilities or equipment removed, re- 


establish the former hours of service, | 


or otherwise restore the service for- 


merly furnished, in such manner as | 
shal! be satisfactory to the commis- | 


sion. 

It would appear that the FCC issued 
its blanket approval for closing up the 
duplicate offices in order to forestall a 
series of interminable proceedings on 
individual cases. But in doing so the 
commission has left the door open for 
any further adjustment which may be 
needed in particular circumstances. 
This means that telephone companies 
interested in continuing to serve as 
agents have the right to protest, or 
have other interested parties protest, 
any unwarranted curtailment of tele- 
graph services. 


Incidentally, the federal government 
is going into the telephone business, via 
its Puerto Rican administration. The 
contract between the Puerto Rico Tele- 
phone Co., a subsidiary of International 
Telephone & Telegraph Corp., and the 
government of Puerto Rico expires this 
year, and the insular government has 
given notice that it intends to purchase 
the property. Under the terms of the 
contract, the government is given the 
right to acquire within a year, if it 
gives notice of intent before the expira- 
tion of the contract. It is understood 
the government has already employed 
a Chicago engineering firm, J. G. Wray 
& Co., to conduct a survey of the equip- 
ment and property of the Puerto Rico 
company. 

Benjamin Ortiz, president of the 
Puerto Rico Public Service Commission, 
recently stated that in a visit to the 
United States he had arranged for a 
$5,000,000 loan in the form of a bond 
issue with which the communications 
authority planned to purchase the tele- 
phone equipment and property involved. 
The appraised value of I. T. & T.’s in- 
terest (approximately 97 per cent) in 
the Puerto Rico company is in the 
neighborhood of $5,000,000. 


Vv 


Balch in Washington 

J. A. BALCH, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Mutual Telephone 
Co., Honolulu, T. H., which serves the 
eight major islands of the Hawaiian 
archipelago, was in Washington re- 
cently to urge the government to make 
a more concentrated war on the Japan- 
ese which he has been advocating for 
some time. Mr. Balch has been in 
Hawaii since 1907 and is well-informed 
as to the traits, activities and ambi- 
tions of the Japanese in the Pacific. 
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He £2 Be Everywhere 


At Once 


No need for your subscriber to interrupt a busy con- 
ference to get the information he wants when he can 
have it instantly with Teletalk Amplified Intercom- 
munication. No need to wait for messengers to bring 
cost or production figures wanted right away. Just flip a 
convenient key and ask for them...and get them...now. 


That's the magic of time and energy saving that Teletalk 
is bringing to thousands of harried executives these 
war-pressed days. It is why you should be selling them 
Teletalk, showing them how they can be any place 
they wish ... in three seconds... keeping in touch 
with their entire organization. 


Show them how Teletalk’s modern, direct short cut to 
inter-office and inter-departmental communication 
quickly pays for itself through the elimination of need- 
less steps, wasteful waiting and costly errors. 


Teletalk Amplified Intercommunication is the answer 
to the problems of your subscribers in wartime work. 
Available in systems of from 5 to 24 stations, they are 
low in cost, easy to install and operate directly off the 
light circuit. 


Technical information on all models, their application 
and installation, can be secured by referring to Sweet's 
Architectural Catalog, by conferring with any Graybar 

Electric House, or py writing us. 


= wee Buy Bonds . . . and Keep on Buying 
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Racial Discrimination Order 
Does Not Always Hold 

Lindsay C. Warren, controller of the 
United States, ruled October 27 that 
the Presidential order forbidding racial 
or religious discrimination by govern- 
ment contractors need not be obeyed in 
all cases, it is reported. 


In an opinion forwarded to James F. 
Byrnes, director of the Office of War 
Mobilization, Mr. Warren held that the 
President’s order, No. 9346, was “direc- 
tory” rather than “mandatory,” and 
could be disregarded where the United 
States could not obtain vital goods or 
services if the government insisted on 
inclusion of the anti-discrimination 
clause in the contract. 

It is understood Mr. Warren’s opin- 
ion cited what was termed the refusal 
of the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
to accept a federal contract for tele- 
phene service to national war agencies 
in Kansas City, Mo., if the anti-dis- 
crimination clause remained in the con- 
tract. 


The telephone company’s refusal 
caused “serious administrative difficul- 
ties,” he added. 


Vv 


E. H. Painter Promoted at 
Southwestern Bell 

Earl H. Painter, head of the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co.’s legal de- 
partment for the last 10 years, recently 
was appointed a vice president of the 
company, it was announced by Presi- 
dent A. C. Stannard. However, he will 
continue to be in charge of the legal 
department, and will perform other 
duties which the president or the board 
of directors may assign to him. 

Mr. Painter’s telephone work started 
in 1912 shortly after he received a law 
degree from St. Louis University, 





EARL H. PAINTER 





where he was a football star, later head 
coach, and now is a member of the 
Athletic Council. He was a captain 
in the army during World War I, serv- 
ing overseas with the 412th Telegraph 
Battalion. He became general attorney 
for the Southwestern Bell company in 
1925, and was appointed general coun- 
sel in 1933. 


Vv 


Mapes and Kahler Receive 
New Appointments 
Appointment of L. R. Mapes as as- 
sistant vice president and of W. V. 
Kahler to succeed Mr. Mapes as gen- 
eral manager for the state area of the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co., was an- 
nounced on October 4 by W. O. Kurtz. 
Mr. Mapes, who has headed the state 
area organization since 1938, will con- 
tinue to report to Mr. Kurtz, and will 
assist him in handling the increased 





L. R. MAPES 


load brought on by the war’s effect on 
the company’s business. Mr. Mapes en- 
tered the employment of the company 
in 1925 as equipment and building en- 
gineer after 12 years with the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. in New 
York. He served as chief engineer for 
the Chicago area of the Illinois Bell 
from 1928 until his appointment as 
general manager for the state area. 
Mr. Kahler joined the company’s en- 
gineering department in 1924, after a 
year-and-a-half at Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories in New York City. He was 
transferred to the central division 
plant in 1927, serving as division equip- 
ment engineer and later as division 
plant supervisor. He went to the A. T. 
& T. in 1930, and became maintenance 
engineer for that company in 1937. He 
returned to the Illinois Bell in 1938 
as chief engineer for the Chicago area. 


In the last three years Mr. Kahler 











(Harris & Ewing 
WM. V. KAHLER 


has been called to Washington several 
times to take key positions in the coun- 
try’s national defense and war program. 
In July of this year he took over a 
special assignment in the Signal Corps 
at the request of Maj. Gen. W. H. 
Harrison, former vice president of A. 
T. & T. Since last February Mr. Kah- 
ler has been assistant vice president of 
Illinois Bell. 


Vv 


Brorein's Son Home on Leave 
Capt. CARL D. BROREIN, JR., Tampa, 
Fla., recently was home on leave and 
received a warm welcome from his 
father, CARL D. BROREIN, who is presi- 
dent of the Peninsula Telephone Co. at 
Tampa and who served as a captain in 
World War I in the same outfit as his 
son. Captain Brorein has been on ac- 
tive duty as a Marine flyer in the South 
Pacific for many months and received 
national recognition some time ago for 
the “pin-up” girls in his barracks 
(TELEPHONY, Dec. 12, 1942, p. 42). 
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Seeks to Organize Company 

The Columbia (Ore.) County Farm 
Bureau is undertaking to organize into 
one company the 57 rural telephone 
lines in that county which are owned 
by stock-holding farmers in the com- 
munity. The merger is for the pur- 
pose of obtaining improved service. 


Vv 


Oklahoma Company Purchased 

H. S. Nakdimen recently purchased 
the exchange of the Cameron Tele- 
phone Co., at Cameron, Okla., which 
serves about 45 telephones. Mr. Nak- 
dimen also is principal owner of the 
Oklahoma-Arkansas Telephone Co., Po- 
teau, Okla. 
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New York Association 
Names New Secretary 


The resignation of A. R. MacKinnon 
as executive secretary of the New York 
State Telephone Association and the 
appointment of C. William Rich, Brew- 
ster, N. Y., as his successor has been 
announced by Louis H. Meyer, Johns- 
town, president of the association. 


Mr. MacKinnon has had long experi- 
ence in telephone association work and 
other activities of a related nature. He 
had been directing the activities of the 
New York association since December 
1, 1936, when he left the employ of the 
United States Independent Telephone 
Association to accept the position. 





A. R. MacKINNON 


Kansas is Mr. MacKinnon’s native 
state and his first telephone experience 
was in the construction department of 
the Home Telephone Co., Lawrence, 
Kans., following graduation from high 
school. He was graduated from the 
school of engineering of Kansas Uni- 
versity in 1912, and during the follow- 
ing eight years he was connected with 
the extension division of the University 
of Wisconsin in Milwaukee and La 
Crosse. He later was associated with 
investment and security firms in Mil- 
waukee and Chicago. 


In January, 1930, he re-entered the 
telephone field in an executive position 
as secretary of the Kansas Telephone 
Association, with headquarters in To- 
peka. From there he went with the 
Telephone Bond & Share Co. as director 
of service sales, and when that com- 
pany’s general staff sales work was dis- 
continued early in 1933, Mr. MacKinnon 
became director of the Employe Tele- 
phone Sales Service. He later became a 
member of the staff of the USITA be- 
fore going to New York state. 
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AUTELCO 
REBUILDING 








THE MARK OF 
QUALITY IN 
REBUILDING 

SERVICE 


NOTE: Your orders for 
Autelco Rebuilding may 
qualify for preference rat- 
ing under WPB Mainte- 
nance and Repair Orders. 
Please include priority cer- 
tification with all orders. 











AUTOMATIC vy 


ORIGINATORS AND DEVELOPERS OF STROWGER STEP. BY $1 EP MACHINE SWITCHING AUTOMATIC DIAL SYSTEMS 


Dig up that old, worn-out equip- 
ment you were going to throw away. 
It can be put back into service with 
Autelco Rebuilding. Do this and 
you help save critical materials for 
Uncle Sam—you keep your subscrib- 
ers satisfied—and you save yourself 
time, maintenance costs and the 
work involved in trying to get along 
with inadequate or inefficient 
equipment. 

Autelco Rebuilding is not just a 
repair service; it actually renews old 
equipment. Old apparatus is com- 
pletely disassembled, rebuilt, and 
its performance restored to original 
standards or better, with little or no 
use of critical material. 


v7 ELECTRIC 








MAKERS OF TELEPHONE, SIGNALING AND COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONSULTANTS 





Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION 
1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, U. S. A. 
Export Distributors: INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CORPORATION 





Recently Cook Electric Co. held a two-day engineering conference at the Drake Hotel in Chicago, attended by Cook's entire engineering force. WALTER 





C. HASSELHORN, president (shown in back at head of conference table, with right hand on table), key-noted the meeting by pointing to the necessity 
of post-war thinking, in terms of new developments and improving Cook products with ‘‘super'’ engineering, while maintaining and increasing wor pro- 
duction. John Jaap and Chester Ruth, representing the Telephone Division, presented their ideas as to what the telephone industry will require for 
post-war era. Engineering advances made during the war must and will be incorporated into Cook telephone protective and distributing equipment, 


Western Electric Seeks 
150 Million “VT" Loan 

Western Electric Co., wholly-owned 
manufacturing subsidiary of the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co., is ne- 
gotiating for one of the largest “VT” 
loans, a $150,000,000 credit, it was 
learned recently. 


A group of the largest New York 
banks is expected to participate in the 
loan, if arranged. The company was 
reported as seeking the credit primarily 
as a protection against war contract 
termination when peace comes. 


Heretofore, increases in the com- 
pany’s business, including plant facili- 
ties, have been financed entirely from 
company resources, with no govern- 
ment advances or guaranteed loans. As 
of last December 30, government orders 
accounted for 82 per cent of Western 
Electric’s sales volume. 


Vv 


Schauer Company Gets Second 
Army-Navy "E" Award 

The men and women of the Schauer 
Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, recently 
were awarded for the second time the 
Army-Navy Award “for meritorious 
services on the production front,” ac- 
cording to a congratulatory message 
from Under Secretary of War Robert 
P. Patterson to A. J. Kohn, president 
of the Schauer company. Renewal of 
the award carries with it the honor 
of displaying a white star on the Army- 
Navy “E” flag, as a “symbol of the ap- 
preciation of our Armed Forces for con- 
tinued and determined effort and pa- 
triotism.” 
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the company states. 


Mr. Kohn stated that the company 
and its employes were awarded their 
first Army-Navy “E” in October, 1942, 
and were among the first machine tool 
companies to be so honored. The com- 
pany, declares Mr. Kohn, are the orig- 
inators of today’s speed lathes, widely- 
used in war production plants for the 
final finishing and polishing of small 
metal and plastic parts. The company 
is known particularly to the telephone 
industry for Electrox rectifiers, battery 
eliminators and battery chargers for 
telephone, telegraph and signal service. 


Among the company’s recent develop- 
ments is an efficient, self-compensating 
telephone repeater, which, according to 
Mr. Kohn, is destined for wide use by 
telephone companies for improving 
transmission in long rural and party 


lines and in connections from local to 
long distance lines, as well as by rail- 
roads, pipe line companies and others. 


Vv 


Fryer Given New Graybar Post 

Effective October 1, L. O. Fryer 
was appointed assistant secretary and 
assistant comptroller of Graybar Elec- 
tric Co. He started his Graybar career 
as an accountant at San Francisco in 
1922, was made service manager in 
1930, and sales manager in 1937. In 
October, 1940 he was made secretary 
to the general sales committee at Gray- 
bar headquarters in New York. In 
1941, he became assistant manager at 
Dallas, which position he held until 
his recent appointment. 


To celebrate 40 years of continuous service with their firm, 13 employes of Stromberg-Carlison Co. 


were recipients of 40-year pins and tendered a luncheon at the pany's 


Dachec? 





(N. Y.) plant 


recently. Wesley M. Angle, president of the firm, who also marked his 40th year with the com- 
pany, presided. Dr. Ray H. Manson, vice-president and general manager, and Edwin C. Roworth, 
vice-president, both of whom have been with the company 39 years, made the presentation. Shown 
at the luncheon are, standing left to right: JAMES S. GIBSON, MR. ROWORTH, ALFRIDOLF O. 





























STIGBERG, EUGENE REINKE, D. WALTER 
BROWN. Seated, left to right, are: JO- 
SEPH GAUDIOSO, SR., JAMES T. Me- 
GUIRE, MR. ANGLE, MISS MINNIE 
MAIERHOFER, DR. MANSON, JOHN H. 
LEVIS, and MATTHEW J. CROSS. A 
half-dozen others in the company's 
branch offices are also qualified for the 
40-year pins. 
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"Stay On The Job" Posters 
Distributed by Kellogg 


Three effective Victory posters, re- 
produced in two colors, are now being 
offerei members of the Independent 
telephone industry by the Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co. 


Stressing the vital wartime role 
played by telephone workers, these 


| 
| 


posters first appeared in the form of | 


advertisements, over the Kellogg signa- 
ture, in telephone trade journals. Each 





of these selected posters reflect a real 
tribute to the men and women whose 


job it is to keep the nation’s telephone | 


lines open. 
Thousands of sets have already been 


distributed to Independent telephone 


exchanges throughout the United States. 
Intended for display within telephone 
exchanges, they emphasize the impor- 
tant task that telephone company em- 


ployes have in the war effort and are | 


proving a real aid in keeping telephone 
workers in those jobs for which they 
are best equipped. 


A limited number of these posters 
are still available. While the supply 
lasts, telephone companies may secure 
a set by writing the Kellogg Switch- 
board & Supply Co., 6650 S. Cicero 
Ave., Chicago 38, IIl. 
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STROMBERG-CARLSON COMPANY 





DROP WIRE CLAMP 


—provide an ideal and widely 
accepted standard for attaching 
No. 17 B&S twisted pair or par- 
allel drop wire to poles or build- 
ings. Sharp bends are elim- 
inated, all wear is placed on the 
hardware and the life of the wire 
is greatly prolonged as compared 
with other methods. Easily and 
quickly installed—slack in drop 
wires is taken up without leav- 
ing weak spots in wire. Write for 
complete information and prices. 





CLAMP WITH TWISTED PARALLEL DROP WIRE 


CLAMP WITH PARALLEL DROP WIRE 








“RELIABLE” 


IDENTIFIES _Rbioh& 


THE QUALITY ELECTR 


OVER 35 YEARS SERVICE TO THE UTILITIE 


T. J. MOSS TIE COMPANY 


(FOUNDED 1879) 
ST. LOUIS 2, MISSOURI 


“The Stamp of Character" 


POLES 


Finest Quality 


CREOSOTED 
SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Produced, Seasoned and Treated Under Careful 
Supervision of People That Have Pioneered in 
the Selection and Treatment of Forest Products. 


As distributors, we recommend them. 


Distributed By: 


Factory and General Offices: Rochester 3, N. Y., U.S.A. 
Branch Offices: Chicago, Kansas City, San Francisco, Toronto 














Sub-Cycle meeting every desirable re- 
quirement for the ideal ringing machine 
has proven high in efficiency. There are 
no moving parts—nothing to adjust. 
Does not interfere with radio reception 
—is economical and quiet in operation 
and produces a powerful ringing cur- 
rent. Once installed there's no routine 
maintenance. Built in 6 models for 
loads from Small PBX to Large Central 
Office. 


ALSO PULSATORS 


Sold by Leading Distributors 








THE LORAIN PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


LORAIN OHIO 


Test-O-Lite 


TESTS ANY VOLTAGE... 
100 to 550 Volts, A.C. or D.C. 
—Safely, Swiftly, Surely 


xs Nebede «4 
\ GITHE NEON GLOW 
LOCATES TROUBLE INSTANTLY 


in electric circuits, fuses, cut- 
outs, motors, radios, appli- 
ances, etc. 


@ Puts “FINGER” on 
THE TROUBLE SPOT 


Indicates hot or grounded 

wires. Tells AC from DC. 

Far superior to ordinary 

clumsy test bulb.  Indis- . 
pensable in shop or home. MOTORS 
Has PATENTED safety bi 
features. Vest pocket size P 

with clip. Life time guar- 
antee. List $1.50 (Priority 
A7 required). Purchase 
through electrical dealers. YUTLETS 


L.S. BRACH Mfg. Corp. 


55-63 Dickerson St Newark, N. J 


with. the 


LT. HOWARD L. COOK, wounded flyer and guest speaker at the American Mining Congress at 
Cincinnati, inspects the United States Rubber Co.'s cable and wire for war uses during the meet- 


ing. (Left to right): 


H. B. ALLISON, United States Rubber Co.; 


LIEUTENANT COOK; H. B. 


SCHULL, vice president, Pyramid Coal Co. 


Retires After 49 Years 
In Telephone Work 

John W Frazier, wire chief for the 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co. at Gallipolis, 
Ohio, retired recently after serving 49 
years in the telephone industry. Al- 
most all of his telephone career has 
been in Pomeroy and Gallipolis. 

He first started as a night operator 
in 1894, at the age of 16, on a switch- 
board which boasted 36 subscribers. He 
has held every plant job at Gallipolis 
and performed every kind of work re- 
quired of a plant man. The most try- 
ing experience of his career occurred 
during the 1913 flood, Mr. Frazier said, 
when water was three feet deep in the 
exchange building. 

Mr. Frazier is married and has two 
sons and a daughter. 


Vv 


Winslow (Ark.) Company Sold 

The Winslow (Ark.) Telephone Co., 
established and operated by J. A. Winn, 
was recently to J. C. Canova, 
Mountainburg, Ark. As conditions per- 
mit, Mr. Canova plans to install and 
renew equipment and establish day and 
night service. 


sold 


Vv 
Chief Operator Resigns 


After serving the public as chief op- 
erator of the Riceville exchange of the 
Pennsylvania Telephone Corp. for 20 
years last March, Mrs. C. H. SMITH 


has resigned her position and Miss 


MINNIE STRAITE, 
chief operator. 


her helper, is now 


Au the strength and durability 
inherent in steel are combined--- 
with definite economies---in Crapo 
Galvanized Steel Strand. Heavy, duc- 
tile, tightly-bonded zinc coatings, ap- 
plied by the famous Crapo Galvaniz- 
y ing Process, 
provide lasting 
protection against 
corrosion. 

Ask the distributor 
of Crapo Galvanized 
< . Products near you or 
write direct for fur- 

ther information! 


INDIANA 
STEEL & WIRE CO. 


MUNCIE, INDIANA 
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Honored by the presence of Gov. Walter S. Goodland of Wisconsin, and Rear Admiral Clark H. 

Woodward, chief of the Navy's Incentive Division, the men and women of the Webster Electric 

Co., Racine, Wis., were awarded the Army-Navy ‘‘E'' at ceremonies held at the plant on Sep- 

tember 24. Left to right in the front row, holding the ‘'E’’ banner are: S. A. LOEB, president of 

Webster Electric; REAR ADMIRAL WOODWARD; GOVERNOR GOODLAND and MAJ. LYNN FAIR- 
BANKS, public relations officer, District 2, Sixth Service Command. 





dependable 


Cedar Poles 
MICHIGAN POLE & TIE CO. 


NEWBERRY—GRAND RAPIDS 
MICHIGAN 














POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Phelps, Wis.— 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. Quotations on request. 








international Creosoting and Construc- 
tlon Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Pensacola Creosoting Company, Pen- 
sacola, Fla. — Creosoted Southern Pine 
Poles of Superior Long Leaf Quality. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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Map Tonnage in African Battle 

For the first assault of the North 
African campaign 110 tons of maps 
were required, and 400 tons more were 
needed in the later phases of the cam- 
paign. 


Are MANPOWER 
Troubles Cutting Your 
Directory Adv. Sales? 


* We have the MANPOWER, the EX- 
PERIENCED ORGANIZATION to take 
over your Telephone Directory Adver- 
tising, handle all details and produce 
MORE NET revenue (all costs con- 
sidered). 


Write or call 


at our expense. 


LOOMIS ADVERTISING CO. 

408 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

New York Life Building, 20 W. Ninth St., 
Kansas City, Missouri 

Citizens Trust Bidg., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

135 So. Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


aN 
ENGINEERING 
and 
el bi aite) 


Building and Rebuilding 
Telephone Plants 


Consultation Services 
an 


Wiring Jobs. Installations, 
Sabiclileler-lae Mabie hilelars 


> 


Expert Consultants on All 
Telephone Problems 


National Construction & 
Engineering Company 
103! West Van Buren Street 

CHICAGO 





ATLANTIC 
Creosoting Co., inc., 17 Battery Pi., N. ¥. C. 
Creosoted Pine Poles 
Crossarms . . Conduit 


PLANTS AND OFFICES: 
. La. Jackson, Tenn. Beston, Mass. 
Louisville, Miss. New vere, N.Y. 
Va. Savannah, Ga. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Annapolis, Md. Chicago, tH. 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH and BOGGS 
Certified Public Accountants 
803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








oS. Ww. WOPAT 


Consulting Engineer 
Telephone Engineering 
Construction Supervision 
Appraisals—Financial 
Rate Investigations 
1510 Lincoln Bank Tower Fort Wayne, ind. 











J. G. WRAY & CO. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 
Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies 

3324 Bankers Bidg., Chicago 
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Classified Section 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 
Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 








HELP WANTED 


Ww ANTED: Cable aplicer to work in 
Illinois. Permanent job. Furnish res- 
ume of experience and qualifications in 
first letter. Statement of availability 
required. Write Box No. 2015, c/o 
TELEPHONY. 


W ANTED: - Cable Splicer and Main- 
tenance Man, also Exchange Repair- 
man. Permanent. Statement of Avail- 
ability required. State experience in 
first letter. Write Box No. 2121, c/o 
TELEPHONY. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


"POSITION Ww ANTED. Pousti 
employed, experienced telephone man 
capable of handling and supervising 
commercial, traffic and plant work, de- 
sires to relocate in permanent position. 
College education with degree in Elec- 
trical Engineering. Interested in any 
location. Write Box No. 2018, c/o 
TELEPHONY. 





WANTED 
OUTSIDE PLANT ENGINEER 


Having a background of experience 
in the engineering, construction and 
maintenance of outside telephone or 
telegraph plant. Some traveling. 
Write Box No. 2020, c/o TELEPHONY. 


WANTED 
SPOT CASH paid for Automatic 
Electric or Western Electric self con- 
tained handset telephones, new or used, 
with or without dials. Give detailed 
information. Write The Orange County 
Telephone Co., Middletown, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


WIRE GRIPS: No. 1 Chicago Wire 
Grips, used but perfect, $1.00 ea. New 
Havens Grips, - 50 ea. Surplus Equip- 
ment Co., 938 N. Homan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 





© DIRECTORY PRINTING 


With specialized attention to Direc- 
10 States — 
Please write 


E. W. STEPHENS CO., Columbia, Mo. 


tories for Companies in 
with room for more. 





WE BUY 
WE TRADE 
WE REBUILD 


Old telephones or parts into 
smart modern - looking wall phones 


or desk sets with new cabinets. 

Repair service for Transmitters, Receiv- 
ers, Desk Stands and Wall Phones—Magneto 
or Common eatery. 


Specialists in Repairing and 
Rebuilding Transmitters 


Telephone Repair Co. 


Daniel H. McNulty, Manager 
Rogers Park Station 26 Chicago 





























NOW IN STOCK 


5000 LINE CENTRAL OFFICE 
STROWGER AUTOMATIC EQUIPMENT 
JUST REMOVED FROM SERVICE 


¢ PRIMARY LINE SWITCH UNITS 

¢ SECONDARY LINE SWITCH UNITS 

e LOCAL AND TOLL SELECTORS 

¢ COMBINATION CONNECTORS 

e SELECTOR BAYS AND SHELVES 

e CENTRAL OFFICE PROTECTION 

e TEST AND OTHER ALLIED EQUIPMENT 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE and SUPPLY COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, 


OHIO 











=a 


sl 
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OBITUARIES 

WILLIAM HENRY CURRAN, 52, general 
plant manager for the eastern a 
the Bell Telephone Co. of Canad 
| October 7 in the Royal Victoria 
pital at Montreal, following a k 
ness. The funeral service and 
were held at Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mr. Curran began his busine 
reer with the Pacific Telephone & 
graph Co. in Portland Ore., in 
He entered military service in 
1916, and became a major in charge of 
communications, supervising construc- 
tion of telephone lines in France. He 
returned to Oregon and the Pacific 
company as district-engineer. Later, he 
became plant engineer for the Indiana 
Bell Telephone Co. in Indianapolis and 
in 1927, joined the Canadian Bell. 

He is survived by his widow 
daughters, and a son. 
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* * 


M. H. MARKEY, 71, pioneer Lewis- 
burg, Ohio, businessman, died at his 
home October 20. Mr. Markey was one 
of the pioneers in the Independent tele- 
phone movement and was active in 
promoting and establishing the Lewis- 
burg Telephone Co. 

Mr. Markey also was proprietor of 
implement stores in Lewisburg and 
Eaton, a business he started in this 
village in 1899. 

His immediate survivors are his 
widow, daughter, Mrs. Harold 
King; two sons, Lt. Comdr. Lewis F. 
Markey and Francis J. Markey, and 
one stepson, Charles E. Lock. Also sur- 
viving are one brother, Harter, and two 
sisters, Mrs. Mae Glander and Mrs. 
Jennie Stoner. 


one 


* 


FRANK SHIpPs, 67, formerly in tele- 
phone work in Monticello, Ill., died 
October 1 in Burnham hospital, Cham- 
paign. He had made his residence in 
recent months in Champaign and had 
been ill about a year. Mr. Shipps 
worked for 25 years for the Piatt 
County Telephone Co. at Monticello. 
He was born at Cross Roads, Ohio, on 
February 17, 1876. 

Surviving are his widow, two sons, 
one daughter, and six grandchildren. A 
brother and two sisters preceded him in 
death. 


Epwarp H. Everit, of Hamden, 
Conn., former general manager of the 
Southern New England Telephone Co., 
died October 5 after a long illness. 

In 1889 he was employed by the 
Southern New England company and 
rose to superintendent of equipment. 
Later he became engineer and then was 
appointed chief engineer and ultimately 
appointed general manager. He retired 
in 1930. 
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